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\ It gives me very great pleasure indeed to introduce l;lie "Toll offing 
publication entitled^ ^iiglish for Wijced Ability'Classes in the Common CQur8e^^ 



The reasons for my pleasure ^are two-fold:- first, the?^^is no doubt at 
all that there is a "greatujieed for such a publication in our secondary schools; 
second, it has been produced as a result of fruitful collaboration between 
Aberdeen Co&ege of Education and a group of^jitrenely ,hard-WDriding teachers 
_i)fL English is Banffshire schools' w&b~cbnstitute the County English Committee. 

It is a fact that many books ^iiich are produced, ostensibly, to deal v/ith 
a particular educational matter singularly fail to do so because the sug£:ef3tions 
given ars often of a most impractical nature. This is not true of the follcwxii^ 
publication and therein lies its merit. Teachers of English in every secondary 
^school will find it to be of great practical value in dealing with the teaching 
of English in an actiial classroom situation. 

I mast ezpress my gratitude to the members of the County English Committee 
for Banffshire, ably assisted by H.H.I. 14r. A.H.B. Davidson, and Hr. A.D. Buthlay, 
Aberdeen College of Education, for all the work which has been done in order to 
make this publication possible. 



J. K. Purves 

\ * Director of Education. 
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ENGLISH FOR MIXED ABILITY v CUSSES 
IN THE COmON COURSE ^ 



imODUCTION 



No Vuictisi.ng teacher of*2ngligh nec.ir. to rmir.rlBi thVi: th032 .irf? tim?? when 

his subject is being, brought under critical scrutiny and when far-reachijis clun^es 

review the aims, objectives and methodology, English teaching. Against this 
background a Central Committee on English was set up "by the Secretary of State in . 
June 1966 and ove^r the next five years it published a series of five Bulletins, 
together with a booklet on the use of projects in the .early years^ :^ , 

After the publication of these Bulletins, local meetings were held in 
Banffshire ta discuss their suggestions. As a result a series oferWorkshops was 
arranged to produce practical programmes for use in the classroom. Hoi^ever, in 1971, 
it became obvious that there was a need to have a county organisMion to co-ordinate 
and expand the work'alr^ady done, and in January of the following year tha Director 
of Education set up a County English Committee. This was composed of all the 
Principal Teachers in the county, a number of assistants, a representative from ' , 
Aberdeen College of, Education English Department, and' an H.M.I. Their remit was to 
study the national recommendations for ch^\Qge and> in the" light of them, devise and 
test programmes of work which would be suitable for Banffshire' schools. ^ . 

The Committee chose as the first area for its operations the needs of mixed 
ability classes in the common course. One of the previous county workshops had 
designed a project programme which was tried out success^Tully in county scho;ols. 
However, it was felt that such a programme catdired for only a part of the work in 
the early years and that th^re was-nov? a pressing heed to look at the totality of 
the c ourse . ^ - ' „ ^ * 

Over the ndxt two and a half years the Committee spent most of its time on this 
task. After a long examination of aims and objectives fo^ such a course they set 
about devising a series. of different ►kinds of programmes of work. These were tested 
i;x English Departments throughout the county and afterwards amended in the light of , 
coiam^nts received. - . ' ' 

The following doCw6nt, which. incorporates th^consequent recommendations of 
the Committee^ has been divided into- three' sections: 

PART I gives, -firstly, ah outline of the aims and principles on v/hich the 
Committee agreed to base their work^and, secondly, a six6niary of the 
suggestions t'hey worked out and -tested for the structuring of , courses^ 

PiHT II giyes details of the var;ioup types of programmes which ihe Committee 
felt cauld form -part of a 'cotirse'"in fingli«hr in- the early years. For 
eaQh type! there is given a list of suggested approaches which can be 
used in -^e designing stage, followed by two or three examples of 
' , programmes. * 

PART III contains ia series of appendices to illustrate various yoiivts of 

' organisation -and application. . , 

V ' - . * 

During/ - r\ ^ 1^ . ' 



'During their two and half years of*V7ork in this field the Committee were 
guid3d in all they did by the follwin^ considerations:- 

I - That it was altogether too facile to thinl: that devisia^f work was 
- ^ - - totalJ^ a—case- of -ilQ ff- ; » -ith -^t j^e- ol4,=«^n«^i4h- Jchf- xiBy^- Jtf^hil^a^t— 

was obvious that much in the traditional approaches to' the s'^.bpect 
- --ir^ quir e^-^ ^err-eha i ige d, i t- was e ^iu all ^ •ob v i oua -^fehat^-t-ho r e v ro^ 



several featured of traditio nal way3 that would t>e jettisoned only 

— "-at--QU-r peril^? — ^e— g<>^mbt't-ee-tiierei^e-^ the '-p5M^ '^"F^-cS^nge 

.where necessary and retention where valuable. 

II - .That the emphasis in any publication x>f theirs should bo *on jiving 
practical help to the hard-preaced classrooni teacher^ ConGeqv>entLy, 
the bulk of this document is concerned with classroom programnos 
and (jourse organisation. 

Ill - That the teacher must be left adequrite scope for the exercise of his 
o;m professional judgment. • 

IV - That suggestions for courses Ghould be wide-ranjing enough to prevent 
a monolithic sameness in tho County English Departments • 

The Committee considered the desirability of providing a large number of ^ 
examples fcr each type of programme but in the end decided against it. It was 
felt that, in a subject like English, where the personal contribution of tjje 
teacher is so important, it would be wrong t^ try to prepare a comprehensive range 
of examples. Instead, it was decided to prepare for each type of programme 
suggested approaches^ which would be universally applicable and unaffected by local 
and pers^jnal differences. It was h,Qped tliat schools and teachers could use these 
approaches either to devise fov themselves further examples or* to select critically 
from commercially published material. ^ ^ 

The Committee ^suggest that an English Department, under its Principal, should 
play a major part j,n the planning of courses and , in the devising of programmes in 
individual schools. I'fhile central and county groups can do a lot for development, 
much must bo done a^; school level in depart«fental' meetings. It is their hop^ that 
this dodument vrill help departnient^ and their teachers to meet and deal with the 
problema. and challenges .of mixed ability classes in the common course* 
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A - THE FIVE PRINCIPLES 

The Committee^decided, as a first step, to look at the basic principles of 
English teaching. They realised that orxless a start was made at this point they 
wottlTi irot bF TBBltj ^tBKT TIT xhetT mm niindH to T^hat BngllBh temchl"Tig^ was abt>ut 

a^d why they ns Sng -lis h ^e.^ich firs QTi .qtpd. Of ronr fle^ i .t_ w^g. ^'^ T^pfllinftri thqt i -h 
^pTsrr Tmxixceiy tiiat liibt " Coiiuiii u ge rau ia cTjm iip"witii u Bririltive and complete axiawt?x'» 
about -^he _Datu j:e of English ^teaching. HoweTer^ t hey d id arrive at a working 



definition of basic aims and these are ^jresented below in the fonn five princlplBi?. 

Unless some puch principles are enianciated there is the danger of cievising work 
while operating in a vacuum and a further danger of techniques, such as the project 
method^ unit and ^ theme_ studies,_being elev ated into ends in thems^elve^^ 



*HE FIVE PR INC IPLES FOR ENGLISH CDURS ES 

After discussion the Committee decided to base all their work in English on 
five principles. The fir&t two of these principles are connected with basic aims 
and objectives and the other three with methodology. 

PRINCIPLES CONCERNED WITH BASIC AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

/ (l) ' Hhe Principle of Developing the Communication Skills ' • ^ ^ 

(2) The Principle of BDrichment^ 

PRINCIPLES CONCERNED WITH METHODOLOGY 

(3) The Principle of Balance ^ 

(4) The Context PrinciiDle ' ^ ' ' 

(5) The Principle of Active Participation I 



CIPLS OF DEVELOPING THE COMMUNICATION SKILLS 




first principle is to ddV&iojuvto the limit of a pupil's capabilities his 
reading, writing, listenir^, and speaking. The Committee yield to no-one 
relief that it is still necessary, and indeed vital, to deal with the skills 
jonventions of ccmmunication in the. English classroom. It is not accidental that 
this is placed as the first of the basic principles* - 

THE PRINCIPLE OP ENHICHI'IEIIT 

The second principle is '^that the Englis'h teacher should provide experiences 
which will enrich the lives and* contribute to the personal growth of his pupils. In 
the words of Bulletin 3, the contexts in which English is taught ... "should be 
situations in vrhich the pupila<^will leara about life, about the world, and about 
themselves**. Unless s^officient emphasis is given to this principle in designing work 
there is a grave danger of classroom activities degenerating into the triyial and tiuer 
undemanding. One of the 'main, duties of any English teacher is constantly to assess 
his. work- in the light of this principle. • , , _ . 



While it was thought necessary to define the first tV70 principles separately 
Q it was recognised that there are close links between them. It is very doubtful if 
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much growth in the communication skills can ever take place unless the concepts, 
being dealt with are such that they wil3 not only interest but challenge and 
stimulate tha class concern^. 



TH E PRIN CIPLE OF BALANCE, 

The^ Committee felt that if was n ecessary to s tipulate va rious types _q£_ 



balance which should appear in al^ English courseS. 



Tiyi 



Within work on the cOmmtmication skills there should be a balance between 
the spoken and the written forms. The precise nature of this balance 
will obviously vary for different age groups but it is important to ^ 
realise that in all oases tHe principle of balance does apply* There ' 
■Bhimld-^axLrfa^Jbalance in the t^es^g" writing tackled* 



(3) 



(2) It is wrong to concentrate so much on asking pupils to expresa themselves 
and produce creative work that too little^ time is left for them to meet 
and feed on the ideas and experience of others. The Committee therefore 
placed great stress on such "input" elements as reading, listening and 
pbssibly viewing and on the "input" contributions which can come from 
taking part inj&lass discussion. There', therefore, has to be balance 
betv^een the "input" and the "output" elements of the course. 

In view of traditional patterns m the teaching of English, it was felt 
that special attention" had to be x>aid to achieving a balance between the 
first and the second of the two principles. Experience showed that it 
was all too possible to concentrate on "the basics" of reading and siting' 
and to devote very little m the way of deliberate and detailed attention 
"^^^r second principl^e. Conversely, in more recent days, some seem to 

have become so concerned vath personal development that the impression is 
given that the toasterang of the skills and conventions' of communication 
is of relative unimportance* ' 

. (4) The Committee also felt that» withi^ the second principle, it is necessary 
to try to achieve balance ^n the various types of concepts and experiences 
offered to pupils so that a broad and varied field of human concern may be 
explorS^ . They endorsed thcjbalance implicit in the passage in Bulletin 3 
where it lists possibjje-^rreas of interest as "the pity, love, loyalty, 
j;eajv-c^H^4nnrtr^^ and the laugher' that lie at the heart of the 

v^orld" . 

■ , ' i 

When they first approached the question of balance the Committee found 
themselves in something of a dilemma* For example,- the ways in which the complex 
communication skills are acquired are only partially understood and in such a 
situation too detailed an attempt^ at pre-planning and structuring can easily lead 
into dangers. Similarly the second principle raises problems since it enters areas 
which call for a very personal type of 'contribution from -the teacher qoncerned and 
where effective work can be inhibited by too rigid a system of pre-plapning. On the 
other hand, there was a strong feeling that it would' be wong to rely on ohance to 
throw up a felicitous balance of th^ elements m any course. It was felt that some" 
attempt WoitLd.have to be made to produce a rough and general* formula. Vn the end 
thp Committee decided to settle for .devising the list of tjrpes of balance given ' 
above and for suggesting a system of monthly reviews of class^ activity at which 
the previous month's ^ork could be measured against this list and the l^ark' for the . 
next month planned acco^dinglye ' / . \ 

THE C^)NTEXT PRINCIPLE ^ ' / ' "\ ' | 

O ^ The Committee see the context principle as the foundation^ on which all 
ERJCodology for the subject should be built. They see threa^reasons for thi^r^ 
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(1) Pupils must be motivated aj^their interest ^aroused .before learning can 
J take place to any significant •and useful degree, This motivation normally ^ . 

only occurs where there is a meaningful contexts 

(2) The nature^ of the language processr itself makes it as necessary for pupils 
: * tQ_b>g^,4^Ie uMei^aM~ana~^ ^'^Q .grggZ?j^!gL,_IirZIl 

^ - vocabulary,- sentence structures and basic reading •skills* To achi^eve a 

" ,xiaei1Jl_ley,el _o£ attairim in the skifls of reading, writing, listening and 
talking, a person must, be able to apply them In a .context in such a way that 
^ he can respohd to* the demands that the context makes on him. Thus in reading 
and listening it is not enough for a pupil merely to decode the meaning of 
a passage or understand the separate j.deas in speech; he must also learn to 
see the relationship of these ideas 'to the> context in yyhich he meets them" 
^ and to respond to thei as part of it^ Similarly before he ha'S achieved even' 

basic mastery of the. Skills of talking and writing/ a pUpil must do more than 
.construct acce-ptahle dl^tences according to the rules of language usage; he 
must also show his ability to use these structures to further some intention ^ 
♦ ^ withAi a given context • / » 

(3.) The third reason foi; stressing the importance of the provisi'on of contexts . 
' lies i;i the sec;and of the four principles outlined above. Teachers are 

. req^uired "to provide e;^periencen ^^hach ^'Till enrich the lives of the pupils" 
and contribute to th^dr personal growth". This can only be done within a 
context which exptor/6s "iJhe eternal hunan j^ssues". 

For the purpose of^ English teaching it was felt that a context had to s'atisfy two 
criteria:- . " - . 

(1) Firstly, any teaching experience should be a reasonably complete entity 
either in the individual unit of time allocated to it or over a series of 
xinits grouped as closely together as possible • 

■(2) Secondly, the experience should be such that it is ppssible for the teacher 
* ' to/deinonstrate its relevance and value to the lives and interests of the 

pupils. The Committee applied the adjective "meaningful" to such contexts* 

The Committee spent some time discuss;Lng these two criteria. Vith reference to 
tha first of these they -Agreed vrith Bulletin 1 that ther/ were sound 'Educational 
reasons for departing from sone of the traditional fragmentation of English courses' 
with, for example, pupils reading a short story in*three isolated periods spread over 
three vreeks. Obviously this makes it very difficult for such pupils to get any feeling 
of a coi^plete context • ^ On the other hand the Committee could not agree with some of 
^ , the reactions to this traditiojial system. Sometimes it has been asserted that all th*e 
activity of the English classroom toust now be structured into^. large scale projects or 
themes and that there is something to be deplored about ^^y'activity v^hich not so 
grouped. The Committee felt that a complete context fiedi be of any length and that it 1 
is necessary in ar^y "fifalanced cdUrse to have a wid^.-^ariety of different lengths. There, 
is an obvicj^us place for the large scale projec>-"6r theme but* there is ^n^ equally 
obvious place for a whole series of short^..s<5^1texts which last only one period pr even 
> only twenty minutes. It vrould be a baak\^ard step if all activity had to be squeezed 
^nto thematic or pr object structures and no place uas left for shorter experiences* ^The 
^ <y:y ag:ainst fragmentation must not be allowed to lead to 'the abolition of short but" 
complete contexts from'Efnglish work.. * ^ 

Wie seconS criterion thrcTiTs on^any J; eacher. planning a lesson the duty to assess 
• and evaluate the issues and concepts ill the woyk proposed* If, after considering some 
O potential idea, he feels that it .'oes not possecs ^any Relevance to the lives, -interests 
ERJC and needs of] his pupils then it must^ be held to hav§ filled the test f or a J'meaningf ul 
™™^context". ' o ' ^ , . * <^ 



upt ^eocrS^nod to the more obvious interests of pupils* It is part of a toachsr': 
pr^foG^ional tack to zake his pupils a'.r^re of ;fccpics \'hich s.ve of corx3^,i'\^nce to 
all' who\ parta>a of the hu-aan condition ani tc tr-'' to show tmt these ire just a3^^ 
zesnicgful as their nore obvious interests. - • 

r."i:::cipa c? activz ?AH?:ci?ATic:r 

The fifth and final principle is that, unless the pupil is participai^ing 
activ3ly in whatever prograinne is afoct, it is imlikel\- that he vill benefit as 
he should fron: it. In the past, there teniei tc be too nuch passive listening i9 
English clksses and toe little call on the pupil to particip'ate in -the \-arious 
activities. 

This principle calls for certain attitudes and techniques in conducting class 
activities. 

(1) The teacher must always be avare that he is only one side of a dialogue. 
. V Teachers must -encourage pupils to have their say and prepared to 

accept for discussion points of view which di'ffer from their o;m. 
Conversely, pupils must be encouraged to accept that their opinions are 
equally open to debate* 

(2) The whole art of questioning during lessons must be looked at afresh as 
result of point one above. In par^^icular, the vital im'portance of the 

^^^^^^^y^ open-ended question - as opposed to the .closed que^^on demanding only 
"jres" or '*no^' atovers - must be realised. 

(3) Any class will always contain members rfho al'e shy and reticent at taking 
part in full blown class discussion. The alert teacher will from time t 
time devise sEsaller grou.p activities where it will be easier for s^'^ch.r 

pupils to participate. 

- ~ A' 

In- e n^odern 3n^lish classroom the day^of the ^'tablets from the 
houjit/* attitude is over. The good English teacher earns respect for his 
views, partly by the respect he shows for those* of others* 

These, then, are the five principles on which the* CoEr]2itt^ decid^' to base 
their work. In evolving them they t37ust thzt they have develQz^d a working 
philosophy for their subject which will enabio the necessary changes tc be ina.de 
while still rstciining what was best in tho traditional ways. 
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B - TH3 NZ3D3 0? i^ZD '3111?! /QlkZy^3 p, 

?'':9re can be no doubt tliat, for tp^chers forr-erly izsed to strenr-el cla^ees in the 
ea^ly yearc, cixei ability rrcupmg canl.rsiise rr-any problems^ The main .anal obvious one 
ia the ^reat ran5:e of ability present £^ tne classes ani the problans this rai::3s for 
the designing of courses ani progremr^eat 

Pa:ed with the^e v,rcblero, the pon^'tte^ considered pcscible 'ray:: cf dealing vriLth 
theffi. Two apj roaches ^eem to have ::urf4ce^; ii: 'he thir^.mg ?-nI vfritir.'; ./do .t the 
subject ann the 'Corr.ittee 3avo co:v:iaer.^tion to bcth. 



The first approaca is that all, or . ai:ic<>t dll, the wcrk of the r^n^lish clas- 
i be Cv.nd*;ctei by a seri>£^e^ cf ^i'l$d mliv: 'vial a::r -Tr-.entt: ao tha^t each pupil 
2^ b3 ^vcn tasks :;uitei to his r.'ee;.- in' l^vcl ' :ill"^ % 3;ch a '^thcd of working 
^'^^ '/oT^aa.- aIvanta_TvS m Sn/^liih ii^xa'ia r^aoT.i?e'; that, m this sjb^act, resjcnses 
ac 3:ia.^l: :nd assi^ments ";'C- v^ry ff^rap^al i^-ia";a. It also haj t.:9 a: vantage 



rnat, far a ::iz? ' ability tla'^?. 



: - eren: 



a a ai "^"v^?. air^e*'^t caX. oe 



rc:cct 



"vr j.'^ra -03 bore cilt ■^he7e pcir.ts. 'r 



a ir.portaat 



"3 a ^ 



, .ne;' leit tnat, ;;riile in-.-Viav.ai a'or.: 
r.h:all n:t "^ke t ^laa totalitv of 




Ths Cc^nmittee alst ccnaid3rei t'" ^aronl a;j,:r:"t/, •:hicr. :s often advocated - that 
of jrcua ;:ork* Again, ahey could 3?a ;l,.ol.': ia -"3r. ;l_:,''a :^i^:re a ^rcj.T ^.eahod cf 
organisation could be helpful^ Fcr cn^zple-, th:y' ra-vllaed its useTulnaias in aealing 
I'ltl: the relied ial nee da cf the '-'Balieaa ::r in auch "^^ativity as organising tlie use of 
a ':aye recorder in "*roject a'ark. Hoa^^vor. r;!:o 3o"*j"rates a 7^ in felt that vhis approach 
ccul.' . 'v^ t.:e a"ho''e "nsvar to rua-i.ar "^ir-^ ' abil't* al^tie:. 



01* 



^ f'Tfavs 2 i 'ait at- or 
Thea^ .^ere:- 



or:;'--aisia.y "laces aooally 



iniividuLal 



(1) English is not basically a conatnt rubject^, '.atlae: 

leark by neeting a* series of 3/:"_ erienoe': ''a^'ije:: an^'car >fv.My struct'ored by 
the teacher. Part of the ^^earr.in;; ^^roaeas la rteetia^ ;haca c:':7arienceo in a 
^ group or claas siluaticn ^nd bving influenced by the differir-- and varied 
reactions vithm the group. ?cr exanple, ae?ting a pce± an co"any with 
otners helps aupils bj' introaucrnr^ ther 'to responses \'hich niah. not have 
arisen ha.:* they been left :^ themsclvea. Broadening ^1 aoil"on5 car take ^ 
place more easily in the i^.ter^'lay of a zozl tlast sit'ia'^iia. th.n in the 
isolation of arivita a:s. :-\:.it -rcih, rheiefore the Zor.i.:^:: sort, inly see 
a continuing: t)laae in ^.alish a-ork f<~r t;;3 clr.ss arograr^ne. 



(2) Zn a subject like j^njliah nuch Icpen^ on tn^ ;er?caaliay cf the teacher and 
on his ability to .stimulate ixtt^rest, a; en broader hcriaons, and devise 
rich lihg*-ci§tic envircmerits. Cbvicusly a teacher can laave such irifluence 



m a one-to-one or in a -^aoua 



-aiaicn. 



a'ev 



alt that it "'as 



nuch more econoniical and a-crs helr-.''al m umin^ for bal.ir.c ; 
irifluence could c'erate fcr r.:a. -ire at r 



nis 



(3) 



Most children -fhoae lin'-ui:.tac tk.i^Z'- 're a lev level -^^^ ;v^bibly in chis 
condition becav.so '^hey 'aa^'.'a ^rc ai vp an an ra;vironinent a"horc^ the level of . 
language skills -rhich they ::eet is lc^■. S -ch ;u;il3 ^ce'., rrrc thcin anything 
else, to be enpcaei to a rich s~ir.nla:inj "nvircnnent in bcth concept and 
lang'iaga. Grouping by artcl2 iy^na^ or by e'^al rf co^. an. of t!:ill.^ a^ould 
'.rrive ;.0'.r r:v:.la -f aaa. ^ti I', 
bright^r^ O'lillt^en. "van :r.>i:y * 
caance of being stirrrl-^te ' . Th: Cct-iatot. t'lerafjre, ch li:^:uiatac grounds, 
regain see a continuing place in ^n' las/, Tork for the class progr?arriO. 
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(4) The Committee in all their deliberations tried to be practical • To' them 
it did not seem a viable proposition'ta ask Sn^ish teachers to design 
all their work on individual or'.group/methods. Designing balance. and 
progression into each of the class courses *for which a teacher is ' ^ 
responsible is a difficult enough job without compounding the difficulty 
by asking him to design and balance several independent courses for 
groups and individuals ^rithin each cXa^*" . ' , ^ 

(5) The nature of English is such that a jnixei ability class loes nots present 
quite so many problens for its teachers as dn some, nore content-based 
subjects* In some other subjects, where the bulk of first year activity 
consists in working through a Sequential course in content and skills, it 
is obviously unreasonable tc ezpect everyone to progress along the conmion 
line at a common pace. In such subjects it is patently , wise to stress the 
dangers. of adopting any ijdea' of a class or year' norm for achievement and 
rate of progress. The Committee recognise tfeat in such disciplines 
widespread group work could well be vital. ' Ei^lish, however, is not such 
a sequential subject, especially in the '"input" 'parts of its courses. 
Experience has shown that different levels of intelligence cab react 
meaningfully at their own level to a comm^on stimulus. A' useful analogy 

is probably a mixed audience listening "to a piece of classical music. The 
serious musician responds at one level and the interested amateur at 
another but both can benefit from the experience* Obviously there sire 
limits to this* To extend the analogjt - when the musician wishes to 
venture into a mope acadenvic analysis of the music he must leave the 
amateur behind* In our ovm subject, when the brighter pupils are ready to 
go on to a study of literature in its" own right they must leave the weaker 
ones behind* But this stage, it is felt, is nqt in the early years. In 
the first years of secondary there i§ a -wide range of experiences in the 
English classroom which can be. shared by ^pupils of most levels of ability* 
The Committee, therefore, again see a place for class programmes, 
particularly for the "input" part of courses. 

(6) The Committee felt that, in sore of the approaches plit forivard by 
advocates of individual and group methods* there was too much emphasis on 
personal creative production and "output", and too little on the , vital and 
formative "input" of listening and reading.' A sizeable element of ^ class 
programmes in any co'orse could avoid* sach 'an undesirable imbalance arising 

The Committee therefore decided that, in their approach to designing courses 
for mixed ability classes, there should be a nixtv-re of cla^s work and individual 
work* They felt that the "input" element (ar5:rt from Private Heading Prd^amnes) 
should be conducted lar'gely by shared class work. However, activities like 
assignments, correction, and dealing with the special n&eds of paifticular pupils . 
(e#g. remedial) sliould be conducted by individ^Jtal, or* group methods* 

U^SR LDiIT TO KIX3D ABILITY jTLASSSS ' ^ 

> ^ 

The Committee felt that in the early years xhere were certain advantages to 
mixed ability class ^oupings* Under suci; a system there were obvious social 
Jbenefits wi tit the disappearance of the; heartbreaks 5or sortie pupils ^diich used to 
accompany selection at the end of -primary school* Three to four years^ experience 
cf such classes within the" county has ohown that, in ^iijlish, the diffictilties are 
not qoxite as great as had<^ once been thoii^t and that courses of value to all pupils 
can be provided under such a system* 

Howe'C^er, it was felt that there were olcvious time limits to the mixed ability* 
system as classes progressed up the secondar;^' school* The Committee felt that 
English classes should b^ "set" at that point w^re the better pupils needed a . 1 
level of concept and a IfiVel of language in their "input" material which vrere of 
O i difficulty that the others woxild be iiJiable To co^ie to terms vrith them* 




Sxperience seemed to show that certainly in SI , and to a- lesser extent in S2, the 
better pupils did not siiffer from sharing a connon "input" element but thereafter it 
vraa felt that separate and more iecandijig provision wo^J^d have to be nade for them. 

POUfTS TO BE NOTSD IN DSSIGNING FROffRAl-ESS FOR 'KJ7JD ABILITY JCLASSBS 

Th'e Committee felt that there were several points vrhich' should be noted in 
designing courses for mized ability classes. These were:- 

(1) The primacy of oral work. They suggest that there should be .a lot of 
discussion built into all aspects of programmes aqd that care should be 
taken to involve as iiany of the class in this as is possible. 

(2) There is some danger of underestiriating the needs of mixed ability classes* 
' It would be a mistake to ass'ane, because some pupils have an insecure grasp 

of language skills, that the second principle doe$ not mat-oer and that such 
classes should be given only ujidesifending and easy concepts to handle. 
Diluted pap will. not lead to growth. 

(3) There is a particular danger at this level in rel;yi.ng on non-conteztual 
langiiage exercises • Such exercises totally ignqre the second principle and, 
being non-contextual, they have only limited value for the first principle, 

(4) Care must be taken in selecting "input" material to ensure that it is of 
such a nature that the range of ability in the class can all get something 

, from it. Material which is too undemanding will not do justice to the whole 
^■class. Siailarly> material which is too difficult should be postponed till 
t^e iDetter pdpils are divided into separate classes. Experience 'has shown 
that there is now sufficient suitable material for mixed ability classes. in 
the early years. 

(5) Literary texts in the early y^ars should be seen as a means tA an end rather 

than as ends in themselves. At this level a pupil's developiJ^ interests are 

in life itself and so the Committee see no place for any fora'of literary 

criticism. They also feel that a wi^ie reading of lit^ratirre used in t^iis\ 

general non-specialist way is the**best way of laying a foundation for future 

specialist work in literature with those capable of going on to*, it. 

* ' 

(6) The subject English is concerned not just vfith the development of language 
skills but with the .devel^ment of sensitivity, scales of values and all the 
other aspects of the second principle'* For this reaspn there should be 
severe limitations on activities like exercises on the use of reference books 

, and on ploys involving a lot of factual- research and copying. 

(7) Remedial work raises special problems. The Committee therefore decided to 
devote a separate chapter of their document 'to it. 
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C - THZ C0ICP0N2NT 2LSi-!'.ir3 FOR liL'u: ..j.:Li:Y CLASSES 

.4 

Taving looked at the special probleris.of laized ability clasaes, the Co.jnittee 
ad'^^e^.-sci fyrjr.ives to the qaestion of \fmt nxecisely were the conponent eleir^nts 
Ua a f.c xse for such pupils. They found it helpful m their o\m thinking to list 
the^»e under the headings of the first Ivo of the f:v9 :rincipies. S^nce the third, 
fcu2*th end fifth principles are concerned more with organisation a::d r.ethofl th^.n. 
with content, it was not felt to be necessary to include them as headings z,r. .r.y 
list of coiiponents. 

It should be noted that these components do not re'^resent (different ^y-^-i^ of 
class l esson> A van^e of components Vfill he -resent in p.n:; teyi^n^ sit- 
differe nt programmes of4/ork will zake use of dif:^eren'^ conbifiatio^ frog the list . 

It was hoped that such a lict ^ouli be h^lpJul :hen zro^airaies were bein^ 
desi^jned in alerting teachers to^the full rar^e of components ;Thich shcv.ld be 
present and t-lince' in an'^* course. 



(a) Sztensive experience of ^ practising the ^kills of listening and talking, 
in contexts of a suitably denanci^s ^evel. The concepts should force 
the pupil to new experiences in language ♦ 

(b) .Extensive experience of reading for a vai^icjy of p-.u:po5^ including, 
anong others :- 

i±) Close roaiinf; * 
(ii) Literatirro in^cl^.csvocz irc::r^. eo •^>> 
(iii) ^riv-te r^adi-^^ :.r . \:r - ^ " otic:.; " '\ . 

(iv) Meaningful -:orl: '.ri^ r3f?rY/.:e cco/i". 

(c) Bxtensivt '^ctf ce in -.-ricixg 'for^s. / - zi\ ^ v- -^^, ' f 

(d) ' -^ncouragoneni/ ":o use language nv^'^^/^^^ly ^ . 

(e) 3nccuragement of 'an interest in the working lof language, but not a 
systeoatic study of linguistics or grainnar. 

'\ 

(f) Opportunities for remedial work, to deal ^;ith 'repinesses revealed in 
class activities. 

(ii) *^ - TE3 pRiNciFLs 0? siirich::e:?t 

(g) Widening of horison^, beyoni tl e imeli::t2 envir onr^ j , ziii the enrichnent 
of exrerierice. . " ^ 

» ^ '-''^ 

(h) Opportunities to 'become sensitive to ard have r33peot for:- 
(i) the complexity^f hiiran nature 

(ii) the whole range of ^uooi^n: 
(im) differing scales of values 




(i) The ^oromotion of an attitv.ie of nini which, aft^^r conciderc^.tion, 3varaates 

rnd r^saches conclusions on ;;;)eople and sit'.-'ations. This is reall.t 

encoura^^in^ :'>'")il3 to erect their o\m scales of v^l' ec^ but does not 

include indoctrination * 
7 

(j) Opportunities to stir the ira^nation create something ne^r. 

(k) Opportujiities for the developnont of aesthetic sensitivity. 

(l)^ Development, through classroon activities, of initiative, self-reliance 
anc|^ the ability to get on in a work situation with others. 

(r,) Development of a sense of social responsibility. 

There are certain over -riding f*eatures of work in 3n{;lish which cannot easily 
ba lefined or irlcluded in a list of component elenents. For ezain^Ae, the pupil 
•hould find his work in the English classroom stimulating and" enjoyable. Unless 
this 2.3 so, it is unlikely that the programnes will be successful. 
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D" - PROGRAtn^ES OF WORK FOR KIX2D ABILITY CLASSES 

The Committee then set about devisiricT a range of different types of programne. 
In all they drew up plans for some ten different types. 

* 1. Project Programmes (Various types as outlined in "Projects in Practice") 

* ^. Close Reading 'Programmes ^ 

* Programmes of Class Work using Literature and Related Stimuli 

(a) Poetry 

(b) Short St ories 

(c) Novels 

• (d) Drama Texts 

(e) Thematic collections of various literary and other stimuli 

(f) ' Eilms/Recordings/TV/Other works of visual art 

4. Language Programmes 

5* Personal Writing Programmes 

* 6. Programmes to encourage Private Reading 

7. Programmes to explore Issues of Interest by Class or Sroup Discussion. 

8. Creative Drama Programmes 

9. Programmes of Remedial Work / " - 

to. Additional programmes to cater for the special needs of the most able pupils. 

These then are the types of programme which the Committee found useful when 
designing courses. They would not claim tfiat the lis^ of types ^ necessarily 
exhaustive and they would like to think that individu£j,l departments might design 
others to add to the list from time tottime. 

It will be obvious that in several places the various types overlap vrith each 
other. Despite this, it proved useful to define ten separate types since each gives 
a differing emphasis to the comi^onent elements. This, it was felt, would help the 
English teacher in his task of designing a varied and balanced course. 

Some of the types of pro^amme are l>bvio\isly of greater importance than otKfers. 
Some will appear at frequent intervals and others at less frequent intervals. In 
some terms some of the less important ones my not appear at aH. The Committee ^ 
decided to call tho3e vzhich should appear at frequent intervals KAJOR programmes 
and the others MINOR ones. ThQ major ones are -^designated with an asterisk. The 
project ia, of course, a special type of MAJOR programme, occupying a sizeable 
block of time bat not necessarily appearing each term. 
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E - THE RSLATlllSHIP OP ENGLISH TO INTEGRATED' STUDIES " - 

i 

During their discussion on types of programmes, the Committee looked at the 
question of integrated studies and the possibility of teaching English vri. thin such 
a system. * ^ 

They recognised various advantages in this approach. Firstly, they noted its 
fulfilment of the Context Principle, in that most integrated systems ^6 based on 
meaningful themes. Secondly, they erode unnatural subject barriers, take the 
emphasis from the subject qua subject, and place it squarely on the issues of life 
itself. 

L 

However, the Committee feel that there are' limitations in English teaching to 
the integrated approach. 

(l) There are so many concerns to be covered in any integrated course" that 

the full r^^nge of issues under the Committee* s second principle tends not 
to be raised. This is particularly true of the more personal issues dealt 
with traditionally by literary texts. 

The existence of separate periods ^fov English allows such very personal 
issues to be approached in the comfort of a fictional setting by 
concentrating on literary and other related stimuli. 

Again, \nth so many copcerns to be covered in an integrated approach, 
there is necessarily ^.^.limit to the amount of close attention that can be 
given to the Principle' of Developing Communication Skills. Obviously in 
an integrated course every teacher vn.ll be a teacher of English in this 
sense, but the Comnrit^ee feel that there is g^eat value .in having outside 
"'^"^sxich a course a particular teacher who, in separate periods; can pay 
special attention to il. 

The Committee therefore see a continuing need for some separate periods for an 
English course in any school where integrated studies are introduced. 
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\ P ^ STfiUCTURIKG SESSION'S V/ORK 

/ 

Any plan for a yearns work in English vail, of necessity, be a compromise," 

because it is quit^e impossible to fit in every single element which could be 

considered of T^lue. S>xdh compromises, however, will only discharge the full 

range of teaching aims if thete is some measure of pre-planning, if such prer 
planning 'observes certain criteria, and, in particular, if the basic principle of 
^balance is observed. ^ • 

The suggested criteria to be observed when sjiructuring a session's work are:- 

(1) Every course must provide the pupils with an experience of English work 
which contains a balance of the various components listed in Section C, 
page 15. 

(2) Within this balance the components which require frequent and intensive 
practice must appear repeatedly within the, overall structure. Types of 
component requiring this treatment are mainly (a), (>) and (c) on page j 5. 

(3) All work should be organised in "bloclfe" of time, each of which forms a 
me^^iingful and complete context.^ Some "blocks" will only be one period 
long, others may last 3 or 4 periods, while a few will occupy a number, 
of weeks . ^ . , . 

. (4) Iji planning theVork for, a partirdular class the teacher should make 
provision for any special needs which he has diagnosed. For example, 
he may find that the cl^ss, as a whole, has some v/eakness in reading or 
writing, or that ther.e are ^me bright pupils who \an only.be stretched 

A , by the kind of programme listed as Type 10 on pagelQD. However, such 
special prpvilsion should never be allowed to break fhe principle of a 
balanced course. ' 

(5) Children need. yariety in their c^^^ experience. The vzork should 

theref dre be structured *so that the "blocks" vary in length and in 
*'natuj:e over any period of'^time. Also, vrithin the longer "blocks" (e.g. 
projects or novel reading) the work should be^ structured to have its ovm 
inherent variety. * . ^ 

THE TWO STASES'IN STRUCTURINS ' - 

The Committee sugges^t that there should^be two stages- in the process of 
structuring^^jgrses. The first shoiild .be , concerned with long-term outline 
planning ari^Tthe second with more detailed month by month planning. 

Sta^e One / 

The first stage should normally be done by the Principal Teacher, in 
consultation with his staff, initially before a session begins and subsequentlyf 
before each term begins. It is concerned with; * 

1. The "blocking in" of the weeks where the few large blocks are to occur. 

(a) At this point it will have to be decided whether a Minor (stai^er) Project 
" is going to be used and whether there is to be one or more tha^SS^ne full 
length, project. ^ ^ • - 

r!c(^)/ ■; • 21 , 



, (b) At this point also Principal Teachers will ensure that teachers with nior.e 
r 'than one mixed ability class do tot have two projects operating 

simultaneously*, ^ . ' , 

(c) At this point other major blocks of time can bfe pre-planned, e.g. "Novel 
Reading Programmes" • 

2» This stage also deals with the allocation of texts to particular classes so that 
the best use is made of resources and that there is co-ordination in all 
departmental work. 

3* A departmental decision has to be made and publicised on policy for those 
components which require frequent and intensive practice. This will include 
decisions on such things as the number of close reading programmes per term and 
on the frequency of extended vn?iting practice, which individual teachers are 
req\fired to build into their -class programmes. * 

4. Departmental policy has also to be laid down giving broad outline guidance <m the 
frequency of lesser programmes like Type 4 (Language Programmes), Type 5 (Personal 
Writing Programmes), and Type 7 (Programmes on Group Discussion). Here, as 
elsewhere, the overriding factor is BALANCE. - 



Two possible exaiiiples of long-term \)lans with blocks of weeks reserve^ for projects 
and other lengthy activities are given in Appendix I. A list, of the Committee's 
suggestions under points 3 and 4 above are a Is o^ given in Appendix II. 

stage Two , 

The second stage is concerned 'with a monthly review of past 'work and a detailed 
pre-planning rOf the work for the ensuing month. 

1 . It is at this stage that the individual teacher decides on the details of his 
programme for the month. ^ ' ^ 

2. Above all act this point the teacher ' s--'job is to review the BALANCE in the work done 
-so'far so that he caji make "any necessary adjustments. 

* * * o 

3. Of course such moirthly plans will, and indeed must, be capable of being altered 
during their run to meet circumstances which arise. The review at the end of the 
month should take account of those parts of a monthly plaji which were not overtaken 
or, which liad to ba altered. 

4* However, the C6mmittee feel that it cannot be too strongly stressed that pre- 
planning and monthly reviewing are' necessary if the overall structure is to achieve 
a compromise which meets the five principles and if there is to bQ a balance in the 
components covered in^the course. • ' a ^ 

A suggested check list to be used by teachers at this second stage of monthly 
revievrs is given in Appendix ' ^ 



G - TH3 RUIINING CP AN ENGLISH DSPARTi'ISIIT 



The responsibility for policy making and for administrative detail inside any 
Bnglis!\ Deparfciae-iit must, of course, lie with its Principal Teacher operating? v:ibhin 
the policy guidelines l^id doun f orchis school -as a whole. T 

How2ver, the Committee (v^hich contained^ll the Principal Teachex^^s inj the 
coxmty) felt it might be useful to give a list of suggestions for the running of 
. Sn^lish Departments^ which they themselves had f6und of ' help in their Own schools* 

(1) The principal suggestion is that it is unfair torboth teachers and pupils; if 
th^ administration of the department is limited to the logistics of ordering 
aaJ deploying book resources, to ^the organisation of the setting and marl^iug^ 
cf jz:.uiiutions, and to the discharge of the other administrative tctaks ^hich 
fall to the lot of the English Department. All these tasks, of course, Iiave 
to be dealt \ath-, but it is felt they should form a relatively smll p^^rt of 
t*ie work ^f running an English Department. " / — ^ 

In the present climate of change and uncertainty in the subject the min 
- tcjl: in ^rg^nising any English Department should be the establishment, thro.'.gh 
diocup^iuu, of a departmental policy for- the main aspects of the subject and 
tho diGGeuixiation of this policy to all members of the teaching stafr. Such 
polioieo ua3t be open to constant review, but the Committee feel that it io 
uriri:-lxjfil to both staff and pupils if there is no reasonably clear departmental 
policy and if staff haresid operate more ar less independently in a sort of 
u..i!:uppy vacuum. ' x 

(2) The Prirxipal Teacheii^ei^uM supervise and co-ordinate ±he design of all 
coursoc ill the light of thyiagreed policies. 

(3) The Principal Teacher shd^il^, in consultationldth his staff, arrange for ' ^ 
^ St^y*3 One of the structvTing of courses to^. be carried out either before a 

.S33si6n starts or in its very early days.' It may also be necessar^' for him to 
orgini^p reviews of such outline structures at the beginning of each-tern 
within the session. 

(4) Tl:3 Prirxcipal Teacher should also lay dovm a procedure for supervising and 
co-ordinating Stage Two of structuring when monthly reviev^s and detailed pro- 
planni-i.^- are carried out. A procedure for this could be the submisaion of 
I'ovio ;o and plans to him on a regular basis. 

* , ./ 

(5) Thefre jhould be a positive and continuous in-service fiHiction designed into 
tlij "rcrl: of any department. The i^lpartneht should be a working tvjam within 
v:liich teachers are encouraged to thinic critically about th6 policies and 
prj,otio^s cf the Department's ^rork,, arJd iK* which they can meet and disoi^o in 
detail coiy proposals coming from regional or national development bodieb.^ It 
should also allow them to, gain experience of designing and adjusting courses. 

E:;:ternal in-service courses :rill obviously have an important part t© play 
in diGchc^ri;ing this function. The ideas and the sxiggesti-ons for revie.iin^- 
de^ ai-^t mental policy will of ten. come from such sources. Similarly, nati'cnal 
BiJ.letins and regional documents v/ill also have their part to play. However, 
the CoiLiiiittee feel that the influence of external courses can easily be 
dissipated, and development publications (even their ovrn) can becorae , little 
lucr^ tliaii nine day wonders unless in each school there is a continuing' iii- ' 2 
sa^Tice neclianism whicli actively involves all staff* This departr..ental 
iL.-a:irvice function is particularly Vital, for^ young and fJiexperienced teachers. 

(6) ^ If at all possible, weekly staff meetings should be held, * involving; all^riiombers 
qI" of tae daportmeilV. If this fs not possible, they could be held in two sections. 

^|^(]"pvlch L'.jetirigs should, over a' session, cover a -i^ange of nine functions:- 



(e). 



(a) Arranging administrative and logistic details. 

(b) Drawing up and co-ordinating Stage One plans for the structurings of courses. 

(c) Discussing points for Silage Two of the structuring of courses which are of 
general coricern. (Discussions on the detail of individual programmes are 
perhaps best held on an individiial basis with the teachers ooncerned.) 

(d) Discussions and reviews ^of NQverall departmental policy and of policy for 
different parts of the work. 

(e) Discussions of any relevant development publications issued by regional ot 
.national bodies. 

(f) ^Organising and co-ordinating the drafting of new programmes of work ^either 
from scratch or by utilising commercially published material. 

(g) Discussions of possible books and texts to be purchased on the requisition 
in the light ofc^epartmental policies. 

(h) Discussion on the \rogress of individual pupils, allocation^jto, courses, 
rewedial .needs, etc) 

It is suggested that at least one meeting in four should deal with points, (d) and 



/ 



, , All of these suggestions make great demands on Principal Teachers and on class 
teachers who inay well have other school duties. However," it is felt that to ask for 
much less would not do justice either to the pupils or to the professional attitude of 
English teachers to their subject. Obviously -in the hurly-burly of school life 
compromises will have to be made, but it is stressed that in any such compromises the 
basic principle of balance should be observed. In particular it is hoped that 
administrate. ve detail will not be allowed to squeeze out the policy-making and the in- 
service functions from the English Department's worlc. 

The Committee would suggest that if the Prijicipal Teacher is to discharge fully 
all the duties placed on him in the above suggestions, he requires an adequate number 
of non-teaching periods. The number of such periods should be in proportion to the 
number of staff whose vrork he has to supervise and co-ordinate. It is particularly 
important tjiat he has time, to meet and discuss points with members of his staff .on an ^ 
individual basis. -i. 

In the Committee's view, difficulties can sometimes arise when too many duties like 
running the school library and the school magazine, producing plays, and making 
arrangements for prize-giving are made the sole responsibility of the English J)epartnent. 
It obviously has to contribute its share to such duties, but only its share. In 
partic^llar, the Committee feel that too much of the time of the Principal and his 
assistants should not be taken up by library administration. They would endorse the 
suggestion for organising and running the school library and resource centre put forward 
in the Joint Policy Statement issued in 1973 by the School Library Association in 
Sc'otlail4 and the Scottish Library Association. Teaching, the formation of policy, and ' 
the co-ordination of courses must remain the prime concern of the Principal Teacher and 
his staff. ^ ^ 
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H - CORRECTION., ASSESSMENT AND/ EXAMINATIONS 

« » 

COKRECTION . - - ' * ' 

, • ^- . * ^ / ' 

The Committee would stress that there is much more to dealing vdth pupils' 
work than assesfeent and the giving of aggrading. They w^ld endorse ^the three- 
fold description of tHe process of correction given in **?rojects in Practic^" in , 
paragraph 7(f). There, correction, is said to consisif of:- - - ^ * 

(i). Commenting o^ the appropriateness of the response ^nd on whether the 
pupil has seen the full possibilities implied. in the assignment.. 

(ii) Teaching th6 discipline of relevance. 

(iiiy Correcting errors in spelling, punctuation and sentence construction. 

The Committee see their basic ptincijile of balance as again' applying herf . All 
three elements must be found in the proc-ess of correction. • 

USE OP FIRST AND SECOND DRAFTS ^ 

In operating this system of correction, teachers foxind it useful, to suggest 
to pupils that, for most written assignments, they should make ^ rough, first draft 
and only .jaake a final draft after discussion with the teacher. No" difficulty was 
encountered in getting pupils to "accept this practice which is, after all, that > 
normally u^d in adult life. 

ASSESSMENT 



The Committee wish to stress that a great deal of assessment can take place 
on a ru nn ing basis tliroughout the session. The variouS* types of programmes 
suggested prpvide ample opporttmities for pupils to produce a \7h0le range of 1 
different kinds of end product suitable for assessment. 

The Committee recommend that for the riinning assessment of such work a grading 
system (a/b/c/d/e) be used tather than a system of marks^ 

There are real difficulties about the giving of a continuous series qf loif 
^ marks to pupils at the lower end of the range in mixed ability classes. A long 
sequence of low gradings can easily depress §i^i5fi pupils and discourage effort. On 
the other hand, inflated gradings to encourage the pupil can lead to difficulties^ 
with both pupil and parent> when term examinations do not refleoi,, these gradings. 
The Committee suggest on this point that sympathetic honesty is the only long-term 
i)olicy worth "pursuing. » 



^^J2^4INATIONS \ 

With mixed ability classes in the early years, the Committee can sde the need 
for some form of examination external to the individual classes. They recomm^nd 
that such an examination should not take place before the end of second term in 
first year and that it shotild consist of only a composition assignment and a close 
reading one. It might also ^be possible to incorporate an element from the continuous 
assessment of , the pupil's vrork throughout, the year in the pupil's final examination 
mark. ^ , • , . . 

- ' ^ \ ''X ' 

One problem arises when assignments in composition are set in an examination to 
classes who are used 1:o wojj^ing with programmes which observe the Context Principle. 
Young pupils, particularly at the lower end of the ability spectpum, may be unable 
to respond adequately or do themselves sjustice when the only context ^given in the 
examination for their writing is a very brief titlfjg of the traditional typ^. (Older 
afid more mature pupils xfill/ of course, be able to create their o;/n complete ^ ^ 
contexts, from .such tttles). To overcome this difficulty vrith these yoiing pupils,. 
sT^«ial efforts, should be made to bull* up complete and mesiningful contexts within 
FRIC^ the examination assignments could be set. An example of such a composition 
££!fe^ r for a first'f orm class is given in Appendix 17. ' v . 
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I - CONCLUSION 



B.iglish is a subject which embraces 'many diverse elements. As their work 
pro{jre3c;6l, it soon became 'obvious to tfie* Committee that there v?as a need for some 
brief buu clear-cut policy- statement by uhich all the^various parta could be 
c.'jlia..-; rated into a meojiingful vholo. The Connittefe were impressed by the way an • 

.-11 policy was outlined in the series of five Bulletins^ publislieJ the C.C.B.- 
b'lt folt there vras still a need for a more succinct statement uhich 'could be us>d by 
Teachers in the day-to-day management of departments. 

Tho vj.rious defects in the traditiona.l approach to the subject ait? now obvious 
CO luuoiS loacheri.. Nevertheless,, the traditional syster, Kad the i.ejit of ^)roviding a 
./.^ or co-ordinating all the, various a.-tivltie.^ in English, which was' easy and simple 
to .oo i.. tLe running of a depart-ietit . It is unir^el^'that thex^e will cv^r again be 
.'•.clx .^Laplc, easily-understood pattern for co-ordinating 3n^li-Jh acti-.lties. 
lla-^ertheless, the need fetill remains to have a pattern. - 

In a time of curricular chan/jo, it is all toe easy for'this point to be forgotten. 

3c..t.tix.o^, new concepts can be so fancinating th^t th>ej ercluio olTor bit aoually 

r.ry o.ie:^, c,o creatin.c^ ii b-ilance. ooiLetii.ie- , new rpijroaches to rus3thodology can 
iCo. o Ca\1g in themselves. 

The Committee feel tha*t the ti^ie has come' to ask teachera to concentrate on the 
ix<^t^^_c.:fil lalance oj^tlie over-all tune rather than on producing interesting, new but 
i^olat"*ii: notes. . ' 

In.ccnsideringvall the various elements to be found in the work of Snglish class- 
rooms, it seemed to *the Committee "^liat the Snjlish teiacher has three overlapping areas 
of ;>on:::ibility. Theoe are:- • - f 

(i) A responsibility to the individual pupil, to help him to achieve the 
fuil^ potential. ' ^ ^ 

(il) A responsibility to society, to equip pupils for life lathin it and 
»'to introduce them to its culture. t ^ ^ 

\ * * 

(iii) A responsibility to the subject, to equip pupils for latsr, niore 

irigorcuG academic work in the discipline. ^ • ^ . 

Cbvicualy, all thrU areas overlap. However, it ^ns felt that they forced useful - 
l^..cri^->ti73 positions of the responsibilities which :]nglish teachers feci fall upon 
their shoulders. , X ^ 

Any bx^ief poliby ctatemont for the subject,,"* it was thought, lias to answer tjire^ 
.seits of questions about these areas of responsibility. These aret- 

(i) Vntiat content and e:cperioncos would discliarge the rerjpon^ibilities in 

* each or^ these areas? 

(ii) \fhB,t teachi^ng methods would bept discharge tl>e various recig^orp^bilities? 

(iii) vfhat relative weighting should be given to each of the three areap? 

Obviously each generation will give a different sot of answer at-. tT . questions, 
t: . auirors varying to suit the attitudes, insights and beliefs of -^he^r>af ticular age. 
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THS POLICY YARDSTICK US 3D B^TdH CC:a-IITT2S 
(i) COI^^EITrANI) SXF5RiaiC35 



^FRINCIFLEB OirZ AID TWO, A3 CUTLI13D 0!! PAG3 8 
THE LIST OF C0I-T0!C2rr A3 CU7LIM3!) ON FAGS 15 



(ii) TSACHIHQ METHODS 
t ' — ' 

PRINCIPLES T5RZ3, ?C\-H, AIiD FITS, AS CUTLIIIED IN PAG3S 9 TO 11 

(iii) RELATIVE -/fS^HTING 

AH 3".UAL WEISZTIIIG I!I RESPECT CP TF3 R33F0N3,I3ILITI3S TO THE 
IIDIYID'JAL A:rD TO SOCIETY, 'rflTH OlfLT AN INCIDEI^TAL TOUCHIIIG OK 
THE RE3P0i:3I3ILITY TO THS KORE ACADEMIC ASPECTS OP THS SUBJECT 
DISCIPLIliS. 

I 

In fuller answer to the third question, the Conniittee felt that they shotild give 
equal stress to the areas of responsibility to the individiial and to society. 
They felt that they did not vrant to oive nuch direct stress to the responsibility 
towards the more acadenic aspects of the subject. The early years were the stage 
f^or general, wide experience, and the acre academic aspects could feature more 
properly at later stages. 

• [ 

This then is the policy yardstick used by the Connittee when designing work 
for nixed ability classes in th?- earl^- yer^.rs. It is 'hoped that this formlation 
■n.11 assist Principal/ teachers and Assist-nt ?rincip2.1 Teachers to lead discussion 
on subject policy at lepartcent nieetings and. equip cla^rroon tsacliers to play a 
fv21 part in such discussions • 

The progrdfcnes :;hicii^ f olio*.; havD'been based on these suggestions. 
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PART TWO 



PROGR^-OffiS OP WORK 
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. TYPE 1 PfiCJECT PROQRAIOIES 



. • SU6aESTBD APPROACH 
( Based On AT?T)endir 1 of "Pro.iects in Practice" ) 
A# Definition 

An English project ie* an. integrated and structured programme of work built 
roujad a central idea, or situation and designed to provide a continuous related 
series of varied language e;cperiences.,* 

B. Concerning the Choice of "Sub.iect 

« • 
♦ 1. The subject chosen as the context for the project programme should have 

relevancd. to life as it is Iglown to tha pupils. If care is taken dn this 
point then it is more likely to catch their interest and motivate their 
responds*. , t • , ' . ^ 

2. The level of diffictllty. in the concepts within the project should be 
appropriate to the ievel-of th^ pupils' development* 

3» The programme should nof^be based, on a context which depends too much on 
background information vriiich the pup^s may not possess. 

4. The subject should be sUch that it presents situations which will meet the 
educational demand /)f the secopd basic principle, i.er The/Principle of 

4 Enrichment. . * • * * / 

. / / . 

5. The subjeat chosen should provide ample scope for a whole range of varieties 
of language, bbth yriVten >and oralr " * - ' j 

C. Concerning the Desi'gnihg of' Assignments 

f. The assignments cLrawn'up should contain a range of difficulty so that there 
is scope for xespoiise by all members m a. mixed ability class. 

2. In particular, there shouTd be some assignments specialLy designed with the 
brighter pupils in mind. These should have sufficient rigour both in level 
of concept and in linguistic demand to stretch such pupils. 

5. Care should be taken to apply The Principle of Balance to the construction of 

the assignments* to^ ensure that there is a balance between written and oral ones 

and a balance in the different varieties of end product required. 

^ ^ ^ • . ■ y 

4* A method should be devised to present any partictLlar pupil choosing all his 
r^sponses from one type of assignment. 

Some system of (jompulsdry' assignments can be helpf ol here to ensure a spread 
•and a-ftJalance in the work* tackled* 

5« -Care should be taken to see that most of the assignments are concerned with 
^ p^urticular situations and examples rather than with generalised discussions 

of the subject. ' 

6# Assigrtments must give enougjb hints to allow pupils to envisage the^ particular 
situation and to ^help 'theim to^make adequate responses to it. Assignments 
should make the kind of i^tailed suggestions which will lead pupils to explore 
less* obvious but valuable'aspects of the subject and will help them to rise 
above the trite and obvious response,-. 



ERJC ' J- Textual ilXuatrations (of, for ^example, the type of writing wanted) and other 
usBsa ^ stimuli should be provided where necessary* ^ * 



' SUGGESTED PROGRAMME FOR AN AITOHOLOQICAL PROJECT 

1. Tna ALLOCAl'IOH TO PROflRACTTO 

A prograkne of this kind should run for ei^t to- ten weeks, using foxir 
^0-minute_ periods'.per week. The other English ^)eriods should form an , 
^nallocat^ bjlock devoted to programaes based o'n literature and other related 
stimuli. (The Priiaciple of Balance). 

2. SITUATION ^- ' ' 

^The programme takea.the form of an DIAGIHARY fa-IUNITY . Various events 
and "happenings'' take pl^ce in this community and ihe written and oral 
assignments afe based on these. The agreed statsmeWf the basic situation was 

The setting for the community is a small burgh"*witVa population of 
. aro^ond a thousand, situated at the mouth of a narrdwWlley. In the 
upper reaches of this valley is a large reservoir, -h^l/'ifeack by a ,dam. 

4 shepherd living near the dam discovers a crack and reports it to 
tne authorities in the town. There is then a sharu division of 
« opinion on how serious the situation is. , ' * " " 

* * ■• 

. - , . However, _ there is no doubt that, if the dam breaks," disaster will " ^ " 
•strike^the town. If the dam gives way, the Burgh Engineer estimates 
. tnat it Will take twenty minutes for the wave of water to reach- the 
■ t c;-m 

5. PLOT JI^ITS 

The programme was divided into four, plot units. It was agreed that each 
plot linit should be taught-in with sn. introductory lesson. 

^ PLOT UyiT Olffi - Shephe^d discovers ^c^-ack in dam in late afternoon ~ 
. ' decides to warn town at mouth of the -valley. 

* * • 

PLOT JI?I?' CV»;a « The oay x'^ollcy.fiFig the discovery - the town reacts to 
news- panic on the p^t of sonie * calm dismissal on the part of others - 
tension- mounts towards end of lay. 



FLC? ris^r '^M. - The. dam creaks - disaster strikes - watchers give 
warning at 8-a.m= ^ flood at 8,20 a.s. ^ danger gone by 9 a.m. 



i 




PLOT UNIT FOUR, —The after^^ath ~ cleaning up and rescue ;tork. 
I'^IN CEARACT3RS TO 33 ?:3T OLI3H3r- IN PRZLLVJirARY DISCUSSION 

rt was Gecidfed that the "core" of the community vjoiad be a group of five 
Characters. . Other .characters from the community would appb^r in the assignments, 
from^time to time but these five would be .the link joining all the various 
evenus and happenings and giving a sfense of unity to the wogramme. It was 
decided that i^t would be helpful to allow each class to choose names for the 
characters. - * . . 

t- 3H5PHS; d - a dour man - used to loneliness - sparing of words - 
• deep sense ^of responsibility. • 

2. PROVOST - a practical^ cautious man - does not waj;it to cause panic - ^ 
sense of public duty* . • • 

3-5 • 



^" 5. STUDZ^T Si:Gi:n]5R - home from college for holidays - opiniomted and 
assertive. 

4. P03T::I3?!Ij:33 - shrewd, gossipy - stickler for regulations when it suits 
her - a member of the Tovm Council. 

5* TSSIIAG3 GIRL - compassionate. ^ - 

ROLS 07 THS TBACH3R ' • , ' 

While the basic details of ' plot and character must be pre-determined, the^ 
teache^ mujst make evePsy effort to create an impression of spontaneity in the minds 
of the pupils involved. Kinor deviations to achieve this end would be acceptable. 
Admittedly all of this calls for considerable professional skill, but it is 
essential and should not be outside the scone of the average teacher. 
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T3ACHK13' K0T3S PIT THE ASSIGinCZIOTS V/HICH FOLLOW 

\ (Teachers should ensure that classes progress at a fair rate along the story' line) 

!• P*V*1 . Assi.omient 1 ; It would be helpful^Lf teachers' could have, copies of 

^inilar emergency notices and refer to their wording and lay-out in the teaching- 
in lesson for. the unit. An easily accessible source for such notices is 
electricity pylons. 

2. P>'\1 , Assignments 3 a 4 : It might be helpful to have these assignnents as 
pieces of inprovised drana before turning to writing them. Alternatively, 
.^ teachers nay want "the scripts put on tape to give the class an opportunity for 
&ral work. 

3/ P//.1 , Assiirnnent 5 : The three spd"eches should be 'ta^ed. 

f ^ ' ^' 

4* P>\1t Assi.-rninent 6 : Teachers should have avaiJLable exanple's of. similar 

newspaper reports and refer to then in the teaching-in lesson for the unit- , 

' * ' - , * * 

5* F>j>2. Assiriinent 7 : In the teaching-in^'ljasson, f or this unit, the teacher will 
need to discuss fairly fully how interviews are conducted, nsntioning such •'things 
as gertin^^- the person to identify hiniself and the use of pointed questions to 
bring out attitudes ajid opinions. 

6. P.U.2, AssirTnnent 8 : It might be helnful to have these assign&en^ as pieces of 
ir:i;;>raVised drama before turning to siting them. 



7. PJ;.2. Assi-Timent 11 ; Teachers should provide examples of eye-catching headlines 
from popular newspapers and refer to them during the teaching-in period for this 
plot unit. ^ ^ , • 

^ . . . • ^ 

8. P>7.2t Assignment 14 : This should be treated as a class activity, witja the ola^s 
being divided into groups, each group producing its own edition. Prora tilbse 
group editions the, teacher might* select the best items for inclusion in a class 

. ' edition, -duplicated on Banda. However, care .should be taken that this does not 
con3a":.e sq much class time that the story line of the project gets lost. 

✓ 

9» P.u>3t AssijCniment 16 : Stimulixs material for an emergency vrarning may be found 
in the firot lines of P'eter Porter* s poem, "Your Attention, Pleasel" 

* * 

10«. P>U>3. Ass^iigiment 17 ;^ Should any pupil offer the assigririent in local dialect, 

it sljould be accepted. However, care should be taken to see^ .that it is" a 
^ genuine dialect and not -a bogus ,^ stage variety. 

COi-TuLSORY A3SIGia.21?rS ARE D33IG1!ATSD THUS * 



\ 
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PLOT UNIT OHB - The discovery of the crack . ^'^ 
Preliminar?/ Instruction . • . 

Before tackling any assigi^aents read through all assignments to give the pupils 
an overall picture of the action in this unit. 

A shepherd v;ho lives near the dam discovers the crack when on his rounds. Although 
there is o^i^ a slight trickle of water, the shepherd thinks it could be dangerous 
arjd, decid^ to take action. 

* Assignment 1 ; There is an official notice at *the side of the dam, stating what 
action to take in an emergency. 

Write th is notice . Before tackling the writing of the J[^tice,, ask yourself 



(a) Will there be a lot of writing on it? Remember* that ilj has to be read quickly. 

(b) . V/hat vital pieces of information vail anyone need in ailemergency? 

(c) V/hat kind of lay-out would help easy reading of the notice? 

Assi^^nment 2 i The shepherd knows that the farmer who owns the sheep is coming to 
visit hint^^t $ p.me and that, if he goes off to vrarn people, he will miss him.-^ 
He theref ol?e leaves a note "explaining his absence. Write this note . 

Assiffmnent 3 ; On his way to the. nearest tele^one, he meets a Forestry Commission 
/ ^hand Rover J • Ke asks the driver to t^e him to the nearest phone but the driver is 
^'most unwilling because he is on a rush jab of his o\m^ Furthermore, he finds it 
difficult to" believe iron the shepherd* s description that there is an emergency. 

Script the dialogue for this conversation . ^ 

* Assignment 4 ; The shepherd finally arrives at a phone box half-way down the glen 
at a^sa^raill-. He dials 999. 

/ . ^ • 

Scrit»t hi^5'*c?nversation. wi'fh a senior police official with whom he is ^qtx^nnected . 

^ Reneiaber the type of person that the shepherd^ is. How will- tijB .police officer 

get tjfe fuile:jt information from him? What kind of details would the pol0e officer 
want? • 

Assi,-a:u!ientx^ : me shepherd joesjown into tovm. The Provost listens to him and 
calls an, emerge/cy meeting of tl^Town Council for that evening. The shepherd is 
a3k^d tia^ell his story'^to the meeting. 

(a) Write his^story as he v/ould tell it . ^ 

The postmistress sees this as a serious emergency and makes a sjiort speech, 
explaining why i-mmediate action is necessary. 

(b) Write her speech . 

The Provo^, being a calitious^man, wants ta avoid panic. He is scaTed of vhat 
might happen if fear grips the town. In a short speech, he asks the Council to 
wait f'or^ experts^ reports before taking any action. 

(c) Write his speech . . ^ , . " ^* ' . 

Assignnent 6 t The postmistress talks about the Council meeting to her neighbour 
who is a local correspondent for a newspdpe25» She tells of the row there was after 
the speech by the Jrovqst. The reporter composes a report for a national nevrspaper, 
V ^ telling of the discovery of the crack and of the subsequent Council meeting. 

Compose the report^ that He' prepares for the newspaper. OO 



PLOT UNIT TWO - The day following the discovery 
Preliminary Instruction . 




As before, read through all assignments U> give t.he pupils an overall picture 
of the action in this unit. 

* Assig^nt 7 ; The town is alive with rumour. Newspaper and'T.V. reporters have 
arxiv^d from the nearest big city. 

(a) The reporter for B.B.C. television has been told that he vd.ll be given 

a tvra-minute spot on the national nevis that evening. ' ^ 

Compose this report, describing the town and its se tting, the threat 
from the dam and the varying reactions of the to^mspeople . 

(b) For "Nationwide" he is asked to get interviews with virious people from 
the town asking how they feeloabout the^ threat to their town and what they 
think should be done about^it. 

Script "the interviews with any TWO of the followi ng, in such a way that 
their differing attitudes are made clear :- 

The Provost 
The Postmistress 

The Student Engineer .* " " 
The Teenage Girl 

^„^^.Jient 8 : "imagine you are in the Post Office. The postmistress, still 
angry after last night's Council meeting, is talking to each customer. She 
is doing her utmost to whip up support for - immediate action. 

Script various short scenes in the Post Oxfice . ^ ^ 

(e.g. with local minister, headmaster, bank manager, mother of young children; 

Arguments are likely to arise in some of the cases. Try to make sur,e that 
they appear in the dialogue. 

* Assignment 9 : The public become alarmed and'' the Provost feels compelled to call 
a meeting to explain ^the situation. Handbills f 02^ sticking in shop windows and 
general distribution are hastily prepared." 

* • 

(4) Draw 'up a hand bill 
♦ 

. The PrOTOSt hires a loudspeaker van to go round the town, announcing the meeting. 
(b) Script the announcement it would make 

NOTE: Since the van is moving, the aniu)imcement cannot be a long one. 

. However, it must give people th/ necessary information about 

^* . the^eeting. 

* * ' 

Assignment 10 ; At. the hurriedly-called public meeting (see 9 above) various 
speakers attempt to put their views to the public about what should be done. 




Write th6 speech given by the following ;- 

(a) Student Engineer - gets exceptionally worked up in his speech - 
authority must act now, tomorrow *oo late. ' 

(^V > 34 
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(b) Compassionate girl' - hesitant at first - brings in need to care 
for older people. 

Assignment 11 ; The meeting "in assignment 1C is covered by a popular national 
nev7spaper. . , , » 

in,'' • 

Write the report, telling of the speeches and the viol-ent debate ' 
which followed , 

(Supply an eye-catching headline and break up the report with sUort 
sub-headings.) - . . 

Assignment 12: The compassionate girl visits an old couple with wh<5m she is 
f r i e ndly • T!!i^f ol 1 owi ng events happen:- . . 

(a) She finds the couple very vrorried about vrhat they' will do if the 
dam breaks. 

(b) They tell her how much this particular house means to them- They 
came to it vrhen th^y were first married 50 years before • 

(c) They tell her they have decided tO' stay and risk it. 

(d) She tries to persuade them to. go. and p:ives details of hew they will 
^ • be looked after if they have to be moved out. 

(e) She yolunteers to phone to their son m a distant tovm, telling him 
vrhat is happening to ^hem. 

Write a short'^story^ describing what happened d-i ring the girl'^s vis:i.t. 
Assignment 13 : Many people are frightened: soiue are excited.^ 

EITHER 

(a) (i) Compose a letter seat h/ a ^ri-ntpned young girl ( ^ijj.-Ll aIJIQ 

' a friend, describing ^xOv; she foels . 

'(ii/) Compose a letter from, m excitld youn ,^ l:o/ v^o thinl:s that xhe 
vrhole affair is thriUinr. He^is alnosE looki ng for:7^?.rd tx> 
the events of the ne^t day ^ . ' 

^ \ ■ . • ^. ' OR 

(b) . What is the mood of the tma as it goes to sleep that fateful night? 

In a short account, 'try to describe what it feels like to, be living 
'in this'tovm at this moment a 

Assignment 14 : The'townJ-s local pk;per decides to bring out a speci-1 edition* 
• The following items arev included inXi:- 

(a) A straightforward description of ^the /events* ^ ^ 

/.(b) An.article contributed by thk student, who points out what the, 

• consequences ..of delaying action might be - that lives are lost. OO 

(c) An appeal by the Provosl^ for cairn. He points out that they do not 
have, as yet, expert opinion on the matter. 

'(d) A full-page notice* giving detailed instructioi^is for evacuation,'' if 

the dam should break* ' , ' * , /, ■ ' 

» • , ' — ' •• 

(e) - A short article, telling of the arrangements niade to keep a vjatcli.on 

O . the dam and tcf give a warning to the foxra. if it shoiild lirealc. 

'Make uy this edition of the nevrspape.a? . ' ' 
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PLOT TJNIT THRBB The dam breaks / 

Preliminary Instruction ' - . 

As before,, read through all assignments to give the pupils an overall picture 
of the action* in this unit. 

• 

.^j^ Warning is^rec/eived froi^ watchers at the dam at 8 a.m. that it has broken. At 
^ '8.20 the wall of irater hits the tovm. Although all the people have been evacuated 
in time, -the daii^ge to property is enormous. By 9 p'clock the water has subsided. 



* Assignment .15 : As part of , the- emergency procedure the Burgh Engineer has been 
sitting a Land Rover equipped Mth a two-way radio on the hillsj.de above 
the dam^"^ At a fevr miTitrtes to eight, he realises that the dam is breakihg. 

(a) Script the^ emergency call he x^'ould put through to warn" the town . 

Tty to capture the sense of extreme urgeftcy. He vjould be brief and to 
the point and want confirmation that hi| message' had been clearly' 
understood. 



(b) . Previously the B.3*C. had asked him to give an eye-witness account 
over the radio for. their prograpne if .anything happened. As the dam 
actually breaks, he, goes on th^ air to giVe an eye-witness account. 
He is. horrified, at the size of the wave' of water, its noise, the way 
the ground shakes, t)ie damage it does to~^ surrounding woodlands. 
Script his eye-witness account . * 

Assignment 16 : When th6 j^arning is recjeived, the Provost orders the loudspeaker 
van to tour the town giving, the warning^ for Emergency ev^icuation. 
Script the 'ferief announcement , given by the? van . . 

NOTE: . ' . • ^ ' '^^^^^^ 

1. It must be brief "arid easily understood. - - ' . 

2. .It must be firm, leaving no doub^t that evacuation must take place. 
5. It nlust not cause panic. It must stress thdt people will be in no 

^ , danger if they go in an orderly fashion. \ . ^ ^ 

Assi^mihent 17 : The* teenage girl^ s" family are reatiy'TS go at once^after hearing 
the announcement, but she iS missing f^om the house.'' She may perhaps^be looking 
after some, older people. . ^ ' " . 

Script the dialogue which occurs in her house in TWO, scenes t^ 

. (a) V/hen family realise she is missing, vrhat can they do? 

.1 ' m\\ tjiey vrait or' go?- ^ 

- Cb) Vfhen/ she^et]iflrns home at the last minute, how vrill 'the family r^aot? 

Assignment 18 : As 'the wave sweeps dovm, the local nevrspaper reporter records 
his impressions in the'^fopm of rlotes for subsequent writing-up. 

' >/yite his rough notes . * 

' ' • . • > ^ 

Assigntaent 19 : Some refugees,, whose phonies have been destroyed, are directed 
by the police to the big house on the' hill. The owner gives a' short talk in . 
which he ^ ' 

.welcomes them ' - 

expresses his sympathy , - ^ , ^ 

tells them of the arrangements for housing them, temporarily 
^ * . in his home. ' * , . 

ERJC ' Compose hia talk . . ' ; ^ B 6 ; . , 
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PLOT UNIT FOTm ~ The afterinath 

Preliminary Instruction . ' . 

* * '*« 

As before, read through all assignments to give the pupils an overall picture 
of the action in this unit . ^ \ - 

Assignment 20 : Reports of the disaster reach the B.B.Q. Nex7sroom^ in London. 

(a) Compose a nevts flash .d^vlng very brief details of the disaster. ^ 

(b) Compose a more detailed report for "nationwide" at 6 p.m . 

Assignment 21 : A reporter from a popular Scottish Sunday paper arrives in town. 
He is lopking for stories about people* s experiences and hardships, which will 
appeal to readers' sympathies. -He interviews in turn:- * . 

(i) the shepherd, who has lost 'his home, 
(ii) the lonely old lady who had been helped by the teenage girl but was 
forced' to leave behind her favoiiiite cat/dog/budgie. 
(:^ii) - the Provost, v7ho praises the way people have behaved during the disaster 
and who states that the damage is so great that outside help wil*l be 
*• required. ^ ^ I ' 

(iv) a market gardener whose greenhouses have been broken and crops destroyed. 
He has a],^. lost some prize exhibits for a show. 
> - . \ 

(a) Script any THR3B of these intet^views . * < • '. 

/ • , . ^' ' . ' * - ' 

*(b) Com^pose the newspaper article which is finally printed, based on these' 
interviews . Give it a suitable headline and su b-headings. 

Assignment 22 ; Drav/ uP' a poster giving warnings and instructions, e.g. boil all 
water., possibility of leaking gas in ruins, danger of contaminated food. 

.\Bsigninent 23 : In response to the Provost's appeal, the Army arrive. By the next 
day there are squads of soldiers every\fhere, working with bulldozers and lorries.^ 
The B.B.C. team give an eye-witness account of the Army's part in the-cleaning-^up v 
operatioii3,/Qi* the >prograiiuae "Panorama".^ 

(a) Script the ^eye-witness account of the Army at work . - 

^ {ty Script two Interviews which form part' of the Pano rama iDrogramme:-. 

/ (i)^ with the Provost who tells of his^-plans for' rebuilding the tovm. 

(ii) with the Postmistress, whcis still ^ngry that, the Provost hesitated 
so long before calling in outside help. 

Assignment 24 : The student engineer feels that* dams in dangerous situations should 
be under constant watch 5nd mites a letter to the newspapers.. He poiAts out that 
it was sheer chance that the shepherd saw the crack at* all. He calls for Government 
action. - . ' 

Write this letter . * * ♦ / 

""^^^ ' ^ : J 

Assignment 25 : The teenage ^irl in a- le.tter to a city friend describes what }ms 
happened and particularly her own. eff^orts to 1?ring two old people to safety. 

Write .her letter . 

. • ' -37 - . - 
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TYPE 2 - CLOSB READING- P.R0GRA^1HES 
SUSGSSTSD APPROACH 

1 . The normal approach to Close Reading will be oral, with detailed discussion. 
Occasional practice in written work is desirable but should not become the 
rule. Prom time to time a related written assignment should emerge. 

2. . (a) .Close Reading is reading in depth in a complete and meaningful context. 
To achieve this the pas^ge must not be too short. On the other hand 
its length must not exceed *the period of concentration of a mixed 
ability class pupil. 

(b) It may be neqessary to^ establish the setting or background beforehand, 
fhe passage could form part of a longer context, e.g. the novel/short 
story. ' * " . ^ ^ 

5. The teacher's aim is to find contexts which contain some ele(ments of the ^ 
Principle of Enrichment, ranging from the ethical right through to the 
aesthetic. • ^ 

4. Even if the Principle of Enrichment is present, the passage must also be 
relevant to the experience and level of the class. It must be remembered 
that there is a 'concept' level as well as a 'language' level 7 ideas as well 
as words. Taxts for Close Reading should shtjW a progression in the degree of 
difficulty of both these levels. 

[ / 

5. The questions must reflect the central idea^^nd purpose of the passage. They 
must not be designed simply to produce a set hvuaber of marks or concern 
tiiemi^elves with the minutiae of the passage. 

If .there is a lot of exploitable material in the passage, careful selection is 
- required. Issues should be established .in an order of priority, selected by 
the teacher. Try explicitly to identify the main purpose of the author. 
(Linguistic points about 'mood and tone could also be examined but ohly in a very 
simple way.) 

7# Occasionally the teacher should s^t a series of v^^i^l/ten questions framed along 
the same lines (in accordance vith the Principle of Balance). 



KpTE: ^ ^ , • - ' . 

Some examples of questions suitable for TOitten assignments are given with 
several of. the following passages. 
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S-.t^arda^/lTorQan^ vrar cojie ai.d .^'ll the sujjimer world was bri^thi; and fresh, and . 
brimiiing ^it.h life* There was a song in eve!^c' heart; and/ if the heart was young 
the i^iONi3S'ted at tLe li,^.-. ZLtere .ras ch^er in evez'^y face, and a spring- in e-^ery. 
stepC T'he locus i. tr^^s jore in bloojn, and the frdf;rance of the blosis^oius filled the 
air*. Cardiff HilJ , bjyor/ the vxllar-^ and above it, 'i?3 jreen with ve{jetation, and 
il lay just far Duoa^-h aw-y 'O seer: a Delectable Lcind, ireamy, reposeful', and inviting. 

Tom afpe'ared on the sidewalk with a bucket of whitewash and long-handled brush. 
He survtvtjd the f-.r.je, aad 'Che gladness went out cf nature, and a deep raelancholy * 
*30^tljd icwu 'jpon r is spirit. Thirty yz=.rd3 of broad fence nine feet highl It seemed 
to hii-i thc^,^ life wr>'3 colT ^w, rnd e:n t-teu^e "b^t a burden. Sighin^j, he dippeu his 
brush aud passed it s ^or^ tupajf.;" picnl.; repea^eu the operi^tion; did it ^gain; - 
compared the insi -^n'S ^ceW. nr^te^-^azhe^X streaX wico xrc- far-reaching continent of the 
unwhitev73 3hed feac^*, aad sar down ^.n a'tree*-box dii^ccvxacr'd. 

He began to UiwV of the fun he han planned 'fcr '.nii£. d$iy, ai:*d his sorrows 
multiplied. Soqn rhc- boyd vrould conL- tripyir^cr aicr o:, all sores of delicious 
e:>:pedi tions, ar.i "-'r^iy vov-'' 1 rnaKJb a /orlo. of fvjn of hlu for havi^L^ to work - the very 
thought of ix burDt hi:z lihe, fiAe, He jot cjt hio' worldly wea^th and exanined it - 
hits of toya, raible^, and Irasht r;nGu,c;L to b^y an 3xchan^e of work maybe, but not 
enough to buy so ..i;ch as lalf an\bO'j." of pujT;. freedoji. So. he returned his straitened 
means to his pocket, and gave up the idea of tryi^ng to buy the boys. 

\ . . 'A . . 

At this dark and hopeless moment an inspiration buystppon him. Nothing less^ 
than a great, mgnificent inspiration. He toojc up las brush and Wf^^nt tranquilly to 
woz'k. "on 3oger^. ca.ne in s\/;'t ^rou jr.tl/? the v ry '^oy of al] boys :7ho3o ridicule 
he Ixad b^on I -^'Ui ij. I Jn' j ^:^:.t ;:ks* the ^^o^, .^^ki^ , -^n. ju.jp - ;»roof enough that his 
ha.^.rl rt-^-a l:i;ht iini h"^ o/i iticip:-.tioA3 h?^n.. He ;aj e-ui^g an rvi^l^'f^'Sjid^'^u^t^ a 
long, melodicud whoo> aft iixtervals, ^follov;ed by^a ieej>-toned drng^ong dong, dor 
dong dong, for he was personating a steamboat. As he drew near ne slackened speed, "took 
the middle of the street, leaned far over to starboard, and rouno^-to ponderously,' 
with laborio^a3 ponp ana circumstance, for he was personating the "Big Missouri", and 
coij^idered himself to be^^dravang nine feet of water ^ He wae boat, and captain, and - 
efi%ine-beJls coiabir^ed, so\e had to imagine himself standing on his o\m hurricane-^deck 
giving the orders and executing them... - \ 

Tom went on , whitewashing - pai(5 no .attention to the steamer. Ben stared a momenta 
and then said: \ ' . ' 

, "Hi-Yil You're up a stump, ain't \youl" 

• 

No an,3v7er. Tom surveyed his last touch with the eye of an artist; then he gave 
his bwsh another ^-^jntle oweep^and ourveyed the res alt as before. Ben ranged along- ^ 
side of hin., Tcm's nouth vzatered for the apple, bit he stuck to his ?;ork. Ben said; 

"Hello, old chapl You got to vrork, hey?" 

"\niy, it*s'you, Benl I warn*t noticing."* ^ 2 

"Say, I'm going in a«»*awimming, I. am. Don't you wish you could? But of course 
you'd druther work, wouldn't you? - 'Course you would." 

' 'A 

Tbm cojltemplated' the boy a bit, and said:- 

"^/hat do j^'ou call work?" - ' ' " * ^ . 

"-Ifhy, ain't that work?" .39 
Tom/ 



• Tom resumed his whitewashing, and answered carelessly: ^ 
"Well, maybe it anl maybe it ain*t. All I know is, ^it suits Tom Sawyer." 
"Oh, come now,- yov don't mean to Ipt on that you like it?" 
^The brush continued to move* 

"Like it?.. Wellp I don't ?ee why I oughtn't to like it. Does a boy get a 
chance to wash a fence every day?" 

That put the thing in a new light. Ben stopped nibbling his apple. Tom, swept . 
his brush daintily back and forth - stepped back to note the effect - added a touch 
here and there - criticised the effect again, 'Ben watching every move, and getting ^ 
more and more interested, more and more absorbed. Presently he said: 

r "Say, Tom, let* me V7hitewash a little"." 

Tom conside^red; was about to consent; but he'ali^ed his mindj 

"No, no; I .reckon it would hardly do, Ben. You see, Aunt Polly's awful 
particular about this fence right here on the street, you know - but if it was the 
))ack fence I wouldn't mind, and she^ wouldn't. Yes, she's awful particular about 
this fence; it's got to be done very careful; I reckon there ain't one boy in a 
thousand, maybe two thousand, that can do it in the way it's got to be done." 

'"No - is that so? Oh, come now; lemrae just try, only a little. I'd let ^ou, 

if yon was me, Tom;" 

. ' ^ t 

"Ben, like to, honest injun; but Aunt Polly - well, Jim wanted to do it, 

but she woul^'t let him. - Sid vfanted to do it, but she wouldn't let Sid. Now, 

don't you see how I'm fixed? If you was to tackle this fence, and anything was to 

happen to it 



It 



"Oh, shucks; I'll be just as careful. Now lemme try. Say - I'll give you the 
core of my apple." ^ > . 

"Well, here. No, Ben; now don't; I'm ,afeard. . . 




" "I'll give you all of it I" 
• • », *• . •' 

Tom gave up the brush with reluctance^ in hXs face, ^but alacrity in his heart. 
And \jh±ie the late steamer "Big Missouri" .worked-and sweated in* the sun, the retired 
artist sat on a barrel in the sha4e close by, munched his apple, dan^gled his legs, 
and planned the slaughter of more innocents. There was no lack of mateixLal; boys 
happened along every little while; they came to jeer, but remained tg whitewash. 
By the time Ben was fagged out, Tom had traded the next chance to Billy Fisher for 
a kiteHn good repair; and when he played out, Johnny Miller bought in for a dead 
fat and a\string to swing it with. And when the middle of the afternoon came, 
from bein^ a -poor poverty-stricken boy in the morning, Tom \jas literally rolling 
in^ealtK He had a nice good idle time all the while - plenty of company - and 
the 'fence had three coats of whitewash on it I. If he hadn't run out of vrhitewash 
he would have bankrupted every boy in the village. i 
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SUGGESTED LESSOH PLAH ' * ■ . ' . ' 

!• 1. Establish the context, by outlining the book, mentioning time and place.' 
^ 2# Read the passage to the class. 

A * Ask some questions to recap on the narrative line. 

4. The substance of the extract is the insight into human nature. Direct the- 
, questions to bring this out. , 

r 

(i) 'Tom was no^ool* 
/ Hov do ^ou know this from the passage? 

/ . * 

/ . (ii) Nov steer the discussion to a close examination of paragraiJli^.5 

y onvard. 

(a) Tom the actor? \ ^ 

(b) Tom the schemer? 

(c) Tom the salesman? 

(d) Tom the financier? ' 

(e) Tom the psychologist? 

(iii) Pupils should now be kble to take the parts of Tom and Ben, and the 
rest of the class can comment on their interpretation. of the 
characters. 

5# The teacher may wxsh to point out the humour in the passage. 

6. Language Points: 

(i) dialect differences, e.g. 'ain't* , 'druther' . 
(ii) use of figurative vlanguage e.g. *slA,ughter of more innocents'. 

Time Allocation: One forty minute period, but if more time is rec^uired, then ^ 
the work must continue the 'following (^y. 

B. Alternative set of questions suitable for WRITTEN ASSISNHENTS 

1* What was the task that Tom had to do that day? 
^ 2. What were lom's feelings when he thought about the task ahead? 

5. What was the first' thought that passed throu^ Tom's mind in trying to get 
out of doing the job? , , 

4# DeBcribe in detail the steps by ^ich Ben came to whitewash the fence instead 
of Tom. ^ 

5. What kind of boy do you think Tom was from this plan of action? 
Try io give a reason for your answer. 

• 

^^^^;,^cond ^Plbse Reading Extract "First Lessonlij^ Laurie Lee: Cider with Rosie removed due to 
copyright restrictions Cj>* ^) ^ 
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SIIGGS3TED LESSON PLAII 

A. !• Establish the context. 
2* Head the passage to the class ♦ 
3i Briefly recap on th§ narrative line 

where? who? what? outcome? his lesson? 
4« The substance of t-he extract is the discovery of social relationships* 

(a) The vn^iter ha^ a very good and vivid memory* 
What is he recalling? 

(b) " (i) Explore fully the relationship between Vera and himself, 

(ii) What is the class* reaction tO; him? 
(iii) Some oomment is now reauired on his own reaction- 
(ivj What lesson did he learn? 
5. The teacher could now briefly examine ^ ^ , 

(i) the humour in the passage; and 

"( 

(ii) the use of language, e.g. 'cosy anarchy* , 'limpet', 'righteous', 

' smirked' . 

B, Alternative set of questions suitable for WRITTSU ASSIGOTISNTS 

1 . What were the feelings of the boy towards Vera at the beginning of the 
passage? 

2. Why do you t.iink he hit Vera in the first instance? 
"I hit her again." /-Why do you think he did this? 

3^ What were the immediate reactiong^f the other children? ' • 

4. Imagine you happened to be in the playground when this happened. Describe 
briefly the scene as you saw it. (Use the information from the passage.) 

5» Explain clearly wl^t lesson you thini: the boy learned from the -jhole incident 



Fourth Close Reading Extract "Know Thyself" from "Billy Ihe Kid" 
removed due td copyright restrictions ^77»: -^^'^^J 



- William Gelding 
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SUGGESTED LISBON PLM 



V 
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A. 1. .Establish the context. \^ 
2# Read the passage to the cl^ss. 

3. Establish the narrative line:- 

(i) What kind of boy is he? 
(ii) What happens at break? 
(iii) The reactions of the others? 
^ * (iv) The boy as a "loner"? 
^ (v)— Sis hximiliation? • 

4. The substance of tli^ passage is RelationsMps and, Sel^ Knowledge. 
♦ * (i) What does 'Break mean to him? -(Close eiamina'^ion ^f this) 

^^li; Does he realise that he is being' objectionable? 
(iii) When do things make him aware of opposi|^on? (Trace this ri^t throng), 
(iv) He wins his fight but how does he feel'.about.it? 

(v) His final realisation? , " ' * i 

5# It would be difficult to leave such a passage without asking for comment 
on the fun of it . ■ ^ 

6« Seneral langxaage comment :- 

(i) Why no name after 'Hiss*? 

(ii) *Seranading a vast sorrow'. 
'Waters of lamentation'. 

'Swimming through a great ocean of sorrow' » 

B. Alternative set of questions suitable for WRITTEN ASSI6HHEHTS 
!• What did the boy expedt to ggtfrom school? 

/'2. (a) Why did the boy enjoy the Break? 



h-ERLC 



(b) What two courses of action were open) to him during Break? Why was 
it difficult f or^ >i^Tn -^o maJce upHte-^mind on one of them? 

0- 

3# Imagine that this boy was in your class^. Describe your feeld^igs towards 
.him and "^le steps you might take to put Vit^ firmly in his place. 

4# How do you thi^Ssthe boy felt after the fight when the whole class was 
against him? 

5. What lessons do you^;hink the boy leaiiied from the wholes affair? 
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TYPE 3 - PROOamSS OP CLASS' WOHK U3IM5 LITBRATIRS AlID KS^kSET) STIMULI 

- ^ * • ' (a) POETRY. 

.\ / , SUGgB3TED APPROACH 

1 . The context principle should apply to poetry* .The poem should be a single 

unbroken experience, where possible, -^n the case of a longer poem, the completion 
should take place on the follovring day* 

2« There is no one way to approach a poem. Each .teacher must establish his own 
Gentry' with pre-plannijig/ >/here th% experience is likely to be an - u n fami liar 
one, it may be necessary to establish beforehand the setting or background. ^ 
(Examples of pre-planning are given in individual I'essojis,) 

3. While a poem should be treated as an entity, any resultant *spin-offS 
another similar or contracting- poem on the same-thene, or a /mall 'cluster* of 
poems shearing varying attitudes to the thenife,^can be rewarding. If this 
treatment is adopted, it neans using a block of time rather than single poetry 
periods. ^ ^ . ^ * 

4. A conscious attempt must, be made to present as v^ide a range as possibly of kinds 
of poetry from the following:- the beautiful, the real, the thoujhtful or' 
thought provoking, the entertaining, the humorous, the arresting and the unusml^ 
(see examples) • 

.5. The teacher should take every opportunity of presenting poems to clacses, to 
develop the poetry habit, e.g.:- 

(a) merely reading a poem at the few minutes at the end of a lesson, 

(b) encouraging visual presentation (e.g. painting, drawing), 

(c) reading other children's poetry occasionally, 

(d) taking every opportunity to reinforce a poetic experience with nusic, a 
picture or other relevant materials, 

'(e) having poetry, books available in the class library, 

(f) compiling an illustrated class anthology of favourite poems* 

It will be necessary to provide a readily accessible and wide range of source 
material, e.g. poetry anthologies and B.B.C. pamphlets. 

The choice of poetry is such an intensely personal thing, that it should be 
realised that the follo^ang poems are i^erely examples from the range referred to in 
paragraph 4 above. 

A. THB BEAUTIFUL ;- . ' . 

ADLB3TR0P 

Yes. I remeinttft" Adlestrpp — 
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KiTEHIiL BEHOVED DUE TO COPYSIGHI ESSTBICTIOHS 



^ EDWAHD THOMAS,. 

This is a ^oem to be briefly enjoyed in the passing. It nay veil be 
linked to a pictizre, a piece of music, or a discussion about pupils* similar 
experiences • 



THE REAL;^ 



TIMOTHY WIHTERS 
Timothy Winters comes to school 



HiTEBIAE EEMOVED DUE TO COP^^GS^ EESTEICTIOlfS 

V 
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O ' . . CHAHLBS CAUSLBT 



Lead into this poem ^rith either an appropriate pictvire or poster e.s» a 'Save 
the Children' poster or alternatively a nevrspaper cutting. 

C. THB THOnQHTFUL OR THOUC-Hg P5070OKG :- ■ ' ' ' ' ' 

A CAT 

Sbft bad a name among the 'children; 



KITEBIAL mUOYED DUE TO COPY?.::?:: ,EISTS:CTIO]fS ^ 
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EDWARD THOFAS. 

D. THB glTSmPTING ;- 

ARITHL3TIC 

Arithiaetic is where nimbers fly like pigeons in and out of yoiir head. 
Ari timet ic tells. you how raany you lose or win if you knov; how riany you 

h^d before you lost 'or uon. 
Arithiaetic is seven cloven all good children ,^o to heaven - or five siz 

bvjidle of sticks. 

Aritlmstic is nunbers you squeeze from yo'or head to your hand to your 
pencil to your paper till you get the an3V3r. 

Arithn3tic is vrhere tlie ans:'r3r is right and evor;^'i;}iing is nice and you can 
look out of the uitniow and see the blue sky - or the ansirer iz :?rong and^ 
you have to start all over again and try again and see if it cones out this time. 

If you take a number and double it and double it again and then double it a few 
more tifies, the nunber gets bigger and bigger and goea higher and higheir and only 
arithmetic can tell you what the number is when you, decide to nuit doubling* 

Arithmotic is where you ha"^e to multiply - and you carry the multiplication 
table ih.jpjor head and hope you won^t lose it. I 

If you have two animal crackers, and one "goes bad, and you eat one and a 
stripped .2dbr& ^ri.th streaks all over him eats the other, how nany animal 
crackers .^fili you Have if somebody offers you five six seven and you say 
ITo no no and you say Hay nay nay and you say Nix nix nix? 

If you ask your mother for one fried egg for breakfast and she gi'Ass you two 
fried eggs and 'yo^ eat both of them, who is better in arithmetic J you or your 
. mother? / 

Copyright, 1950, by Carl Saioiburg. Reprinted from his volume, C0:TL3T3 PC3I:3, by 
permission of Harcourt Brace Jovaiiovich, Inc. 

Other -entertaining poems can-b^ found in *01d Possum^s B'ook of Practical Cats*, 
♦Verse and Worse', and the *Paber Book of Comic Verse*. 
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B. THE ARRESTIHg t- 

• ^ _ THE MOHGOL 

As he passes by th^ look away. 
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Second ezample. 

SILEMCE 

silence silence silence * 
• UATSJlI>i EEliO-v- m TO COPYRIGHT EBSTHICTIOll^ 

Ehxgene Gromringer* 

FOOTNOTE:- < ' " - ' 

The Committee recommend that the first readizjg of any poem should be given 
by the teacher, > ' ' - 

The Committee have considered the value in setting poetry to be learnt;by 
heart, and they find it difficult to justify it or to recommend it at this stage.- , 

Children should be encouraged from time to time to TOite poetry (see Personal 
Writing section). ' ' • . 



0$ the occasions >{iien the teach§r inay wish to look more fully at any poem, the 
following kind of tre$ttment may be -helpful-. \ , 

Example I ' " Timothy'winters" ' ^ . - Qliarles Cau9ley>:* : ' \ 

. Setting the- Context : ' * ' * 

The attention of the class might be dravra to one or more of the .f oil owing ;^ 

fa) A *Save the Children* poster^ v 
.b) A picture from a newspaper, "e^^* 'War on Want'.' 
^c) An article from a newspaper' dealing with'a case of child* 

^feglect* ' » . • . . . . * ' ' I ' 



Involvement 6f -Clas^ t- . ^ 

The interest, of the class aroused, the opportT;jiity should then be taken to 
stimulate discussion. ' ^ ^ 

, (a) V/hat kinds of things or situations lead, garents to \^ 

* * ^ ^neglect their children? - -'>^' . .. ' ; ' * • 

(b)^ Are parents fefvmys to blame for these situations? 

Reading cf the Poem : - ^ ' ' 

The poem should alway's be read first by the teacher and time should be ^ji^ei:? 
to the pupils tdTre-read it for themselves. 

Fcllow-up: 

^ , Perhaps _about T ir main questions should be asked to elicit what is cardinal 
in the ;^em» For example:- 

. (a) In 77hat ways is the life of Timothy Winters different from 

that of most other children? 
(b) How do you .feel v/hen you hear about the 'kind of life h?. leo.lr.'^ ^ 
(c; How does Timothy Winters himself feel about the -kind cf l?;f e 

he leads? . 

(d) Is there anything in this poem which suggests that the pooi. ir an^^^y 

We should take care not to exhaust the poem and th^re is no merit in ho-^-T^^rin? 
hon:e the "meaning"^ ^ ' 

Children n£iy pass some unprompted comment on the lonusual uses of langna^^*o m 
the poem. This should ^be encouraged and developed. \ I 

Conclizsion ; ^ * • . 

Tife discussion should be concluded by a few questions designed to leav? the 
.clacs with ' somethings to thinlc about* 

♦ *• i. ' 

(a) Is Timothy V/inters an outcast? « , " 

(b) Would you invite him home to tea or to play in your garden? 

(c) What kind of people _do you take -home? 

Example II/ ^ ' " ^ * . . 



Sxample^ "II . - . "The *Mbiigol^ , Jennifer ^Noble * 

Setting the Centext t .^^ ' . ^ . , ' * ' 

A Suitable introduction fc this poem* wil'l, have to be considered, and greater 
*-*^.n '1^^x3.1 care may htive 'to be^talcen to aYoid^ca\\sing distress to individual 
pupils who pay be personally Involved "i-rith pr*ct)lemg of this.*tiature. Teachers 
should have* no .}iesitation in onitting th^s-or any^.poaiL if special circvjnstances 
3eeis tc deinahd it. ^ ' ^ 

Invclvement of "Class f ' ' . ' 

. ♦ ,The inteifest ^of the class aroused, the opporttunity should now t^kea to 
stimulate discussion. % general discussion on illness - physical and mental - 
^U3*;.illy follo^/fB-y espSbially as it nay ^ be. necessary to make quite clear what a 
longol is. ' Children irxiy also have seen on television appeals for fciiter parents' ' 
for r.entrvlly handicapped children. « . • 

A.l-titudes to the sick nay r.lso be considered in the discw^cion - a.^. 'Have 
.re .tho ^'j.me sympathy for nencally deformed people as we have fox tli^ pUysically 
deformed?' 

Re3udin>2: of the Poem ; ' ' ^' . 

Thn^ :^oem should then be read tc the class by the teacher and time jhould'be 
given to the pupils to re-read it for themselves. • ^ 

Pol-low-up : . 

r 

Three main questions iray 'pe sr.fficient to elicit \rh3.t is cardinal in the . cgem 

(a) How did different people in the poem behave qn seeing the mongol boy? 
(bV With which--of these people in the poem do you sympathise? 
(c) Has your attitude to mongpls changed after reading this poem? 

Conclusion : - t - • 

This is a pov^erful poem which speaks elcqueiitly for itself and the class will 
net bei slow to appreciate the unequal nature of the individual lot in life and the 
problems of mentally handicapped and their families.' 
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' ' •' " .* : THE SHORT STORY. . . 

. « ' ••" StrGGESTED' APPROACH 

Coiasiderable use*can be made of the shoi't story as a coxnrenient literary fpm 
for pupils at this, stage^T While the aims for lessons in Close Reading ,and in tlie 
Short Story are very similar, and idiile there 'are considerable areas pf ov«frlap, 
there are differences of emphasis lijetween the two types oi *prog]?amme« The 
enrphasis in a Close Reading Programpe is on ^close analysis,, while in a Short Story^ 
Programme the emphasis is on characterisation ^nd storyline*, 

1 In selecting short stories the teacher must always l^ar in mind the Prin9^.pqjl 
of Enrichment • ' k • 

2# Any short story must be relevant to the experience and general/ ability of the 
- class ♦ The programmes for short stories over a session should show a 
progression in'the Ipvel of difficulty of concepts. 1^ 



3o The normal approach "to the short story will be a reading of it to the class who 
have the text in front of them. Class discussion will then follow. i(Th,i^ does 
• not preclude ,the occasional reading by the teacher of a short story of which 
one text only is Available,) Prom time to, time a .related written assi^gment 
may emerge but it should not becbme the rxxle, 

4* If there is a. lot of^J-meat* in any particular short story, careful selection of 
issues to be raised may be req,ui3^d. Those raised should be the ones which 
wiil^^lillp to identify the main ^urposelof the author, 

5* LihgUistic comment should be^kfift to a minimum The sh^rt story is not a qiaarry 
for language work,. 

6, Improvised drama ari^iajg /rom a short story could well be encouraged, tf it ^ gives 
turther insight into the/author's intention. ♦ ^ 

■ - ' • ■ / ■ ^ - ' I ) . I. 

7. If resource's permit, ,every opj^ortunitjj should -be taken to encoutage pupils to 
read additional short' stories, on their ownv 



"Xhe. Breadwiiyier " by Leslie Halward removed due to copyright restrictions 
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. SPSSESTED LESSON PLAN ^ " 

\. Read the story to the class. , . 

2. Ascertain that the class has indeed grasped the narrative line by means 
three or four leading ^questions, e.g. "> • 

. ^ (a) Why were mother and father impatient for the sqn to ;come home? . 

(b) Why was the father angry? * /. . 

(q) What three .punishments did the boy have to suffer? ^ 

(d) What Ijappened when the mother went upstairs? 

Now* open up the deeper issues raised by this story. 

(a) VJhy did the boy side with his mother and not his faither? ' 

(b) 'Was he right to lie to his father? . 

(c) Why did he not give J;he moijey 'to his mothea^ straight' away and ^ 
save himself the beating? 

The answers to these questions could lead to a wider discussion on such 
thejnes as black a!nd white lies, loyalty and self-sacrLf ioe. 

* Class discussions from point 3 aboVg. will almost ceriJainly produce, ^n 
issue -^uitablfe for an imaginative written assignment • 
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',. .' ■ .'(c) THE NOVEL . 

SUGSESTED APPROACH 

The teaching of the novel in gome form is essential to a course for the early- 
stages 'since it will off er 'valuable Experiences of imaginative and sympathetic 
participation in the unfolding plot,r^ well as opportuiiities^ f or the enrichment 
of language experiano^. V 

.The only criterion foi* selection which th^' Committee felt it necessary to stress 
was that of enjoyment. Any novel chosen for class use in the early stages must be 
such that it is likely to appeal to tjie bulk of the class. 

The Committee found that the f.ollowi-ng texts met this criterion for pupils at 
thi^ stage:- - • * • j 

'The Silver Sword * The Family from One End Street 

Otterbury Incident The Red Pony ' 

The Railway Children The Snow Soose 
The Secret Sarden ^ ' 

The Committee found the following two methods ^helpful in tackling class work on 
the novel:- 

Method I : • . _ ,^ 

' This envisages a 'Class Set' of one novel, studied in consecutive periods in. a 
block of time. / This could take perhaps two to three weeks, preferably early in 
the term. This meth^^ allows for the reading of key passages in class, ^c^a ^. 
connective element of home reading, wide-ranging, class discussion <6n incidents inii 
people, and assignments arising from such \iovk* ' - ~ 

Method II : - ' ' . 

^ This is concerned with systematic private reading and offers a practical method 
of assessing the impact of such reading. ' , ^ 

The Committee See a place for, both methods since an early introduction to the 
novel by Method I will assist pupils in tackling novels by^*-Method II. 

( NOTE :- for. practical purposes it is aa well to ensure that titles 
which are available as 'Class Sets' should not also 
^appear in the ^privata reading selection.) 




STEP I 



STEP II 



STEP III 



STEP IV 



STEP V 
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DETAILED EXAMPLE OF HBTHOD' I 



" THE SILVER SWORD" ^ ,IAN SSRRAILLIER 



After issuing the novel to the class, briefly describe the background 
and setting (e.g. vrar, refugees, Poland under attack by Sermany and 
eventual collapse of country). . TJhe teacher should then ensure that 
Chapter I is read and discussed i^'^elass. ' > 

Over the next 10 days the teacher should read and discuss key chapters 
in class, leaving sufficient time hetween each of such sessions for 
connective reading in class or at home. 

After the novel has been read in this way, from discussion m ake up 
on the blackboard a brief resume of the narrative content of the novel, 
mentioning the principal characters. v>^^; 
The resumS might be something as follov/s: 

This is a -war story about a family in Poland. When^ the Nazis 
' came, first the father, *then the mother, were taken aVay, 
their home was blown up, and their three children fled for 
their lives. They were Ruth, ^Edek and Bronia, and they joined up 
with another boy, Jan, who had become a clever thief who could 
slip in and out of all sorts of places unnoticed. .The children 
lived in constant danger of death by shooting, or by cold, or 
— starvation. But'^ they struggled on. Jan and the three Balickis 
survive^ the war, ^ar.d set out on the^- hopeless-seeming task 'of 
finding their parents. They made their way from Poland to' 
Germany' and on to Switzerland, 'a hard, hard journey. .The * 
' Balicki parents were found but Jan never found anyone belonging 
to him. ' ^ . ' 



ant 




Discuss the^ life of war victims during the occupation and the 
danger and its consequences. In particular develop' the idek 
break up of the family. ^ 

Return to the situation in Chapter 10.' 

' ■ ' \ 

Consider the possible alternatives ppen to ]the children. 
' 1 . stay and hopefully await the return of their parents; 
2. leave and search f oi^ the family. 

They decide to go to Switzerland, '^^hy vras'this a difficult decision? 

STEP VI V Any group needs to be led. Wlio is leader of this group of chil&ren? 

Lead the class to decide'that Ruth is the leader. (Ch.9; Ch.lOj Ch.11; 
Ch.15). . " \ 



STEP VII 



Establish v/hat difficulties and ,pl^oblems Ruth had to face as leader^ 
(a) , t ravelling - (Ch.li ; 'Ch J 3) 



.e.g. Bdek's Illness (Ch 

* Canoe travel- (Ch 
Dangers on Lake 

Constance \ (Ch.27) 



.13) 
.23) 
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(i)).'^ Finding of food - need to ste^l: right or vn:ong? 
(Ch.14; Ch.l6; Ch-.17; Ch.18)/ 
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* 

(c) Rivalry for leadership of Ruth and Jan. (Ch.29; Ch,9; Ch.19; Ch*27). 

(d) Conflict with Authorities (ChJ8; Ch,20} Ch,2l), 

STSP VIII What qualities in Ruth made her a good leader? (ChJ5). 

What good qualities had Jan which were not apparent to Ruth? 
(Ch*7; (Th.S). • 

STEP IX Possible Assignment 

»^ 

\ ^ Iniagine you are either Ruth or Jan, Choose an incident you 

experienced which was both exciting and dangerous to you^ 
Tell it in your own words, trying to recall ^jonx. feelings at 
the time. * 
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^ -Mc- -v,^3p their own novel forv private reading from a selectior^ 
: ^.^ . i t^^her. They are instructed* to read it withir a fixed period 
" K.)* r.'- the end of the time, they are asked to suhmit a ocHnpl^ted 
e-t^ (a version of tbis is ^j'^en bc-lov;.) Tne teacher 
snoiLLd try to go over these sheets individ;aaliy v».th pvpils» 



First Y ear Hovel' Assifflgent 

Name of novel: 
Author i 

!• Briefly tell'^^te story of the novel; 



Name of Pupil * 

Date to be handed in: 
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2, Give the names of two or three people who play a leading part in the story. 
What kind of people are they? Write a few sentences about two of them. 



Did you like or dislike thee? Why? Write a few sentences, 



3. Choose a passage triiich you think to be of isportance (i.e. a turning point 
in the story). Explain why you think it is important. 
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4./ 



4. Did you enjoyv book? Give reasons for yoxir answer. 



6- 



c 



!?OTB - The spaces left under ^each question denote the expected len^h of 
answer • 
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(d) DRAMA TEXTS 

SUGGESTED APPROACH' 

Natxirally, the primary object in reading a drama text is enjoyment of the 
piece ♦ However, for reasons explained in Part One of this document, any drama text 
read in class should also discharge other aims. It should be an enriching language 
experience and should. If well chosen, give new insights into human experience* 

Pjp^bably the most satisfactory method of dealing with drama texts in a class 
situation at ,this stage is for the teacher to take upoh himself the reading of the 
most demanding part and to allot oth6r parts to ihe better readers in the class. 
This may seem unfair to the weaker readers but hesitation and stumbling in reading 
drama texts aloud can ruin the impact of a play and render the programme valueless. 

At appropriate poinjbs in the reading of the text, the teacher sho^d stop and * 
try to lead the class into disc.ussion of the issues which have arisen. However, 
the teacher must use his professional judgment to ens\ire that any such breaks for 
discussion do not occur so frequently that continuity is broken. 

The following plays were found useful for pupils at this stage. All are 
entertaining but they also offer a wide range of insights into human experience. 

1. "THM" - David Campton - ("Theatre Today" , ed. David Thompson) 

Longmans 

4^ STHOPSIS: Two characters. Miss Europe (Beauty) and Mr. Phjrthick (Brains) 

'find themselves sole survivors of the final catastrophe. They 
learn a little bit of courage and enough wisdom to start afresh, if 
they can remove the paper bags which protected them. 

2. "Z CARS" - "A CU IET NIGHT" (iongmans : Imprint Bocks) 

SYSOPSIS : It hegii^^the station canteen, "^he story takes place on a 

quiet night .""^he only call has been to Lynoli and Graham who are 
* instructed to go to a pub and remove a -drunk man. On arrival they 

find that the man is TimJlegan, an old acquaintance.. They take him 
to his home, a single room, very drab and old-fashioned. Tim asks ^ 
Lynch to have a cup of tea with him, but Lynch refuses and says that 
he's in too much of a hurry. Later on there is a call at the 
" station from a woman who says that she smells gas coming from the 

flat below. An emergency call goes out to Z Victor Two and they go 
to the appropriate address. They discover that it is Ti^ Regan's 
flat. When they enter they see that Tim has gassed himself and is 
lying dead on the floor., 

3. " THE HAMBLIHG JEWELS" Thomas Cain ("10 Minute Plays" by T. Cain, 

pub^. by Univ. of London Press) 

SYNOPSIS : When the Duke of Hambling hasjfco take a business trip to 

America, he leaves his butler, Butters, to guard the fam'ous 
•Hambling Jewels'. 

No sooner has the Duke departed than four tough characters 
enter the castle. Ostensibly they are detectives hired by Butters 
to safeguard the jewels. While examining the jewels, they are 
suiTprised by a notorious biirglar, KiM the Killer, who," after the 
appearance of a masked stranger, reveals that Butters is the ' 
smartest jewel thief in America. The stranger is the Duke who adds 
to Butters's discomfiture by informing him that the jewels are fakes 
O ^ worth £5 (a sterling tribute to Butter^ s discernment l) 
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4# "THIRTY MINUTES IH A STREET" Beatrice Mayer ("10 Modern Plavs"; 

pub, by Nelson) 

SYNOPSIS : Play presents through a series of incidents a pahoramic / 

view of a street ^\fith the flow ot characters either singly or in 
.groups. It" is a farce - as life sometimes is. Yery brief 
snatches of conversation, are heard which illiiminate Jkhe * 
personality of the individual. The narrative link is provided 
by nearly-blind Stray Man^s attempt to find a particular house 
in the Street with an urgent letter. ' ' ' 



5. "BROTHER WOLF " . - Laurence Houseman ("10 Modern Plays", pub. 

Nelson) 

SYNOPSIS; Setting : Medieval Italy; robbers* hide-out on mountain 

overlooking Assisi. A ferocioizs band of resentful outcasts 
from society are brought to knowledge and repentance by the 
teaching and eiample of St. Francis. ^ Th^re is interesting 
conflict of "values and attitudes within th^e chief robber and 
also between him and St. Francis. ' Character conflict is 
simple yet effective e.g. between the sophisticated saintlii^ess 
of St. Francis and the stupid saint liness of Brother Junifer. 



? 
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(e) PRQgRAI-lHB USIHS A THjguATIC COLLECTIOII OF - 7ARI0IJS 
LITERARY AlID OTHER STDIULI . . 

if 

* Theme: " It^3 not fair. > * *" . . ^' 

1. IMPUT ELEIMT ^ *"^T— - 

\ i. "The Plaint of the Camel" '(poeni) by Charles Edward Carryl. 
/ ii. "Dust" (poem) by Sydney King Russell ^ 
iii. "Whites Only" a photograph illustrating racial discrimination 
in operation in South Africa, 
iv. last page of "Where are you walking around, man?" by Alex la Guma. 

II. AM OF SHORT THEME ; 

To bring about an awareness of the ^Tider implications of a phrase which 

is frequently on children's lips ' "It's not fair": and to encourage pupils 

to form their ovm aititudes towards various kinds of injustice. ^ 

III. 3TJSGESTBD LIIIES OF DB7SL0PMENT j 

i. a. teacher reads poem "-The Plaint of the Camel" to the class. 

Point out that the poet light-heartedly suggests that camels 
feel that life has treated them unfairly. Why does he pick ] 
on the .camel? ^ 

' -b. Ask p3?i^,s to suggest* some other animals that '^get a raw deal". 
Do not labour this* poem: it is 'just a starter. ^ 

• • 

ii. a. The" teacher reads "Dust" to the class. 

b. 'Ask claSs to suggest how'the unfair^s idea comes into 
this poem. - . ' " 

c. Both poems are "funny"*^, but "Dust" leaves a, different feeling 
from "The Camel". Is it really so funny? 

d. Let discussion here range on the general u nfairness of life, 
and on the realisation that there are some kinds ,bf unfairness 
against which we are powerless^ 

Ask the class \fco look at "\fhites OAlj" picture and then the teacher 
reads the accompanying piece oi prose, introduced "by the follp\ri.ng 
gloss — (Michael Adonis has'^been stopped and questioned by white 
police, though there are no grounds for suspicion beyond t}xe fact 

that he is coloured) • * . 

> * ^ ' 

a. How did Michael feel when he was being questioned? / 

b. The unfairness in "Dust" is something we can do nothing about. 
/ ' ^ Can we say the same about the unfairness in "V/hites Only"? 

ASSISHMBHT: Give a written account of a true incident in your^^fe when you 
consider ^ou were treated unfairly. 
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THE PLAIOT. OP THE CMBL 
Canary-birds feed on sugar and seed, 
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Where are you walking around t man? . 
' / ' . . / 

. Mi'chael Adonis turned tov/ards the pub and saw the two policemen coming towards him* 
They came dovm the pavement in their flat caps, khaki shirts and pants , their gun * / 
harness shiny with polish, and the bolstered pistols heavy at their 'v/aists. They had 
hard, frozen faces as if carved out of pink ice^ and hard dispassionate eyes, hard' and' 
, "bright as pieces of blue glass. Tl^ey strolled slowly and det-erminedly side by side, ' , 
without moving off their co>irse, cutting a'path through the stream on the pavement like' 
destroyers at sea. ^ ^ > . " 

They^banie on and Michael Adonis turned aside to avoid them, but they had him 
penned in with a ^casual, easy, skilful flanking manoeuvre before he could escape. 

'Where are you walking around,- man?' 

The voice .was hard and flat as the snap of a steel Spring, and the one who spoke 
bad hard, thin, chapped lips and a faint blond down, above them. He had high flat 
cheekbones, pink-vrhito, and thick, red-gold eyebrows and pale lashes. His chin was 
long and cle^ft and there was a small pimple beginning to form on one side of it, 
making, a « ireddish dot against the skin. * , 

'Going home,* Michael Adonis said, looking at the buckle of this policeman's belt. 
You learned Yrom experience to gase at some spot on their uniforms, the button of a 
pocket, or the bright smoothness of their Sam Broi/ne belts, but* never into their eyes, 
for that would be taken as an affront by them. Iti^fils only the very brave, or the 
very stupid, who dared look straight into the lava's eyes,H-to challenge them, or to , 
question their authority. 

Th$ second policeman stuck his thumbs in his gun-belt an^ smiled distantly and • 
faintly^ it v;as iaore a slight movement .of his lips, rather than a smile. The backs 
of hia hands whera t^ey^^pped ov^ the leather of the *belt were pale blue under th^ 
skin, the skin covered wTth a field of tiny, Ranting, ^nger-coloured hair. His 
fingers were thick and the knuckles big and Creased and, pink, the nails shiny and 
healthy and carefully kept. 

» ' - • ^ * , - ^ ' 

This policeman asked in a. heavy, brutal voice^^J^Where' s y(?ur dagga?' 

'I don't sn]^Qke it.' 

^Turn out yovij pockets,' the^irst one ordered,^ ''Hurry up.' . . ' ' ' 

' . • * -„ ' . , - ' • - 

Michael Adonis began to empty his pockets slowly, vriLthout looking up at them^and 
thinking, vrith each movement, You*boers, you boers. Some people stopped and lookecl and 
hurr;Led on a^ the policemen turned the coia blue light of 'their eyes upon them... 
r.ichael Adonis showed them his crumpled and partly used packet of cigarettes, the money 
he had left over^ f rom his pay,\a soiled handkerchief and an old piece of chewing gum 
« covered with th^ grey fuzz, from his pocket. • * < - . ' 

'Where did you. steal, the moh^y?,' The question was without humour, deadly serious, 
the^ voice toppe(i with- hardness 'like the surface of .a file. 

t steal it,.l5a^s (you^boer)'. . * * 

'Well, muck off from the street.. Don't le^ us find you standing around, .you hear?' 

r • 'Yes (you boer).' ' " ' « ^ " • ' ; 

.^1 : 'Tes what? Who are 'you tailing 'to-j^- maij^?' " , * ■ ' . * 

^' ' lies,, baas (you boer).' " * * 

. * Th0y pushed paq;t him, one of them brushing' him aside vrLth .an ^lb<5w, and strollgd 
' / on. . He put the stuff b^ck J.nt6 his pockets. ''And deep dovm inside hiiii the; teeJLing of* 
rage, 'frustration* and" violence svrelled like a boil, knot tW with pain. ^ •'^ 
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.TYPB 4^>- lAllGUAGS. BROGRAMKSS 



■art" , 



Because this area of work has, up till nov/, been relatively uncharted, the 
Comittee felt 'th^t it T^nas necessary to depart from^ the practice for other types 
of programne in tHis doci^ent in .giving merely a suggea^;ed approacji followed by 
examples^ Th^y .have therefore spelled out in somd detail their thinking about 
the place and role of language programme svin early secondary work. This 
explanation is followed, as usual, ^by suggested lesson plans. ■ ' * ' 



^* Qenoral statement a bout thg aims of language teaching 



The, Committee felt that there, v/ere a number of considerations which ^ust be 
borne in mind by every ^one approachi^ng the teaching of language in the English 
classroom. ^ . * ^ 

&) The first' and most important consideration is that English is the 
pupils' mtive language.. This raises two points. 



L)" 



By the time 'they reach secondary school even the poorest have 
considerable skill in th^ manipulation of language. * (Compare 
the^poQrest pupil's grasp of spoken language with the average 
educated adult's grasp of any foreign language.) ' ' 



^^e language, skills they do possess have been acquired by - • 
exposure to language ,in use and' by imitation. If their skills 
a^e to continue to expand-, 'it \rill best b6 achieved by. 
cWitinuing this process of exposure and imitation. • - > • * 

b) The primary aim in dealing with language in school is- to improve thfe' 
performance of the child in his handling of Mnguage. With the emphaais thus' on 
performance, which inyolves'a series of complex skiils, 'there must surely be much 
more to it than teaching fact^about language. It therefore follows that many^of 
the traditional language exercises are of limited value ^n*d .often time-consuming. 

c; fcprovement in -language involves a mastery oi complex skills. Not only- 
does a pupil have to acquire new vocabulary and new struc^tures but also he haf to ^ 
become ser.sitive to the kind of context' in which each of his new acquisitions 'is ■ 
appropriate. The teacher must th^efore provide ^'rlc^ exp^ience of language at 
work in a variety of contexts. The vreakness of the traditi^onal diet- of language. 
. exercises is that it fails to g^ive such experience. ^ • ^ 

d; Too much time was spent in the past oii acquiring an analytical knowledge 
ahout language in the hope^ that a^* grasp* of .rules would lead t^. itap:roved perforMnce* 
There is now c.onsideirable doitbt as to vhether ^uch a carry-^over fOok place air indeed, 
whether^ anyone could'realiy understand' a lan^ge .rule until after he had 
intixitively mastered th'e process involved. ' . * * 

ThefefoJ:e in the ear^Ly^ years less time should be spent •'analysing- language, 
thus releasing^ time for experiencing langiSge ih-action. *In these early years, 
when studying language in context, some use of terminology to^des.cfibe vocabulary 
and structure- vail be .necessaify'. This,' however, will',*bj& fairly limited and simple. , 
SuQh terminology will always be used 'descriptively of Items met in context' rather 
than 'Dre:^criT)ti^/elv in non-contextual zeroises set in the hope of improving 
perforir^nbe. • ^ ' 

^ fi^ fuller consider action of ^his .approach to the teaching of language is set 
*otft in Bulletin Five of tl^ C.C^S. • " « . " 
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The two main aspects of language teaching 

In its discussions on the'cdritent of language work the Coamittee foiind it ' 
useful to separate tv^p ^distinc^ Aspects of the- work» ' . 

1) The first aijd more i^iportant is that aspect where th^ teacher is • 
promoting the expansign of th^ complex language skills iDentioned abore in both 
oral and witten form^ , 

* • ^ . 

2) The second is the 'teaching of what may be called, tlie ''^ConveBtional 
Skills" - the agreed rules of practice which society demands for 'p\mct\aation, 
spelling and la^-out^ 'in v^ritten work.^' - ' . ' ' , 

In the past, f diiurg/ .to distingu^^sh the two aspects^-has tended to lead to 
an undue emphasis on the second at the expense of the first, e.g. the constant 
practising of the formalities of the letter with little^ attention to Content or . 
context. . * ^ . 

! . * , 

The conventional skills- are important' and must be^deali vritl; but not ^t 
the expense of the first ^spocj. ^ t 

III. ' Suggested organisation of 'language, work * . " 

Much language information will^be given in commd^ts to ixtfiividuals, when 
discussing their written end-ptoducts,. Hov^ever, some^of it will have to be 
tackled by the whole class. The Committee believe that there are three ways in 
which teachers of English should cpncern- themselves with language. 

a) Unconscious Assimilation ' * ' 

/* 

The command of language vhich a child has on entry into primary school 
directly reflects the quality and richness of the linguistic environment of his 
homfe. In the early secondary years, this same method of "infection" from 
environment must still remain the principal means by which a pupil expands Ms 
command of language. The teacher's primary concern is therefore to provide as 
wide, varied and rich a series of language experiences as 'possible. The bulk of 
a chip's, language learning vd.ll still come from an unconscious imitation, of what 
he reads and hears. 

->* 

Some Englii?h- teachers may be v7orried at the unstructured and unsystematised 
nature of unconscious assimilation. However, the Committee felt there was no 
need to feel guilty over thiS' lack of system. The teacher can no more 
systematize the learning of the complexities'" of . language in. the early secondary 
years than can a parent for a young child learning to speak. In both cases all 
that can be done is to ensure that the child's experience of language is rich, 
varied and stimulating. 
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b) Incidental lessons 



/ 



Prom' time ?o time language points will arise in j31<3se Reading or 'other work 
in literature on which the teacher may wish to base short incidental lessons. 

!^this way pupils can be deliberately introduced in context .. to such featu^s 
of langixage as:- " ."^ . . , 

« 



i) the effect pf structures ne\r or strange *to them. 

» ^precj.si6n gained by. careful- choice of vocabulary. 

iii) the ,use of novel or arresting vocabulary to further an effectl 

. . . • iv). the^emlotive power of language in particular contexts. \^ 

• : v) the features of a context wh^ich reveal an author's attitude 
either to his Subject matter or to his readers. , 

Similarly, there ^d.11, arise opportunities in the same context to ihtroduce 
$>upils to selected points- demanding the (Conventional skills which vail be 
immediately useful to them. The teaqher^s knowledge of Ixis oim pupils* standard 
of skill willJPielp him to select the points to be highlighted in this way. 

, In all these incidental lessons obviously the teacher mil need some simple 
technical language. It is suggested that this can easily be introduced as and ' 
when needed. Bulletin Five refers to this on-going incidental process as "The 
Grammar of Mention". Further and more detailed discussion of terminology will 
be .found in Section V. ^ The Committee suggest it is desirable that an agreed ' 
minimum basic terminology be e stablished and acceiJted throughout Scotland . 

Care should be taken, however, to ensure t}iat incidental lessons, whether 
on points of language skill or on points of convention, do not become so frequent 
that they shatter the pupils' sense of involvement in the context. 

« r 

c) Direct Lessons 



Lessons to arouse interest; in the workings of language 

Occasionally a direct language lesson may be taught on some interesting 
uses of language, e.g. studying a short passage witH the following considerations 
in mind. . 

a) Where^ would 'it be found in print? 

b) Who might have written it? 
• ^ c) For v7hom was it intended? 

The purpose of such occasional direct lessons is to arouse the interest of the 
pupil in the functioning of language. Here the detective interest of the questions 
above form their ovm meaningful context. Several examples of such lessons are 
given at the end. ♦ 

ii) Lessons on the conventional skills *^ 

V/hile the bulk of the work on. this . is done by correcting the work of the* 
individual, there is still a place for direct lessons. 

Such^Jtessongt^^ be used for the follomng purposes: 

Ii^roducing some particular feature (e.g. letter layout, direct speech 
conventions) prior to a call for its use in some other context.. The teacher should 
always est&blish the context for sucb^a direct lesson by pointing out the nature of 
the fort H-Kjoming call for its use, e.g. to point out that the next stage^.in a 
project will require knowledge of direct speech. 

2)^ Inhere the teacher has identified a* persistent and recurring error in class 
ir""^^*'^*' comma splica) he i^hould teach a direct remedial lesson* 



3) Some skills of convent ion "may benefit from short re-inf ore ing lesions. 
Spelling is a case in point. Experience has shown th^t drawing attenti^ri^to oft- 
repeated errors in short, direct lessons can re-inforce the correctioifBrocess of 
individual marking. Teachers mist take care, however, to use this metlMd only for 
x/ords which most of the class consistently mis-sj)ell; it is time-wa'stii*: to teach and 
test words which the majority have already mastered. The bulk of work in spelling 
T«.ll still have to be done by the marking of individual errors, the subi^uent 
cbmpilation of individual spelling lists, and the teacher's individual ^;elting of 
the €ame at suitable moments^ 



Backgroun d notes ' on spelling ^nd TDxmctviation 



I. 

The Committee felt that it might be useful to, give their views on the teaching 
of spelling and punctuation so that these could form'a back^ound againsi^ which ' . 
direct lessons of the type mentioned above could be planned. <■ \ 

(i) Spelling . ^ - . 

A child's ability in spelling ^ri.11 never improve unless he is given 
adequate opportunity to write and make mistakes. \vTien a child produces a piece of ' 
work, the teacher must try to correct the spelling errors which arise in it '"on an 
individual basis. Hovrever, it should be noted that with poorer, pupils it can be a . ^ 
nistnke to nark and identify every spelling eri-'or that occiu^s; teachers must use • 
their professional judgment about the number of individual errors that any particular 
pupil can cope with at any one time. Hov/ever. no pupil should ever be ^ven the 
f eelin;? that spelling does not matter > 

Spelling' errors in children's writing usually fall into three categories: 

(i) the slip - mistakes made, in the heat of writing 

(ii) new words being tried out for the first time ' ' t 

(iii) repeated errors. \ 

^ For types (i) and (ii) it is usually Sufficient to write in the, correct spelling 
m the actual ^)rodi,ction. For type (ii) it may also be helpful to ask the pupil to 
conpile his own private spellin£; list from these words: it was not felt to be useful 
to add type (i) errors io this list. Type (lii) errors nay require the teachei^- to 
drnv up 1 class list of common errors and to use it for .short, frequent direct lessons. 
The teacher should also organise opportunities v:ithin his class work to test puj)ils 
briefly and orally in their individual lists. 

The .Committee felt that, at early secondary level, Xommercial spelling lists were 
of limited use. The use of such lists often involves p\ipil3 spending time on words 
which they have already mastered or on^ words for which theyben see no immediate 
context^i c i 



Note on the use of dictionaries 

Pupils should be encourS^ged to remember that, when they are in. 
doubt, they should consult a dictionary. 

Dictionaries of good quality are essential. 

They must give a wide selection of m.eaning for individ^ial . ^ 
words and pupils taught to ^select the relevant one. 

0n^ economic grounds, it seems sound sense to purchase a small 
number of excellent dictionaries ratlfer than one ^of an inferior- 
^ kind for every pupil in the c^ass. ' 
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The class teacher should prepare and introduce very early in the fifsf t-erm 
a programiiie on Intro duct ion to Reference Books"/ This may require brief 
rerinforcink lessons throughout the year, 

0 ' ' 



a4) Punctuation^ 



The skills of punctuation are both cau^t and taught. If the diet of class 
ding is rich and varied enough, pupils will T^ecoine familiar with punctuation 
action and teachers c^n hi^light s^pecific points by incidental lessons as ^ 
ut lined above. Howe-v^r, knowledge ^ined this way ^s often '^o be summed up 
'and re-inforced by direct lessons c • ♦ , . 

Care must betaken when using direct lessons in punctuation to establish a 
dontext for them by pointing out the frequency of some error ii; their recent work 
or a forth-coming call for a particular form* The Committee see no place for a 
direct punctuation lesson out of context. 

Some of the more common punctuation features- vrtiich may require re-inforcing 
in direct lessons in the. early secondary years are: / 

Use cf full stops 

Use of capital letters 




pS€Y)f question marks 

se of the apostrophe - two main uses only - possessive and the 

missing letter 

« 

. * ♦ v) The simpler uses of commas 

vi) Elementary paragraphing. 

Some of the forms of layout which* require direct lessons in the early 
secondary years are: . . ' . * 



i) the layout of friendly letters 
ii) the layout of direct/ indirect speech • ^ 

iii) the layout of dialogue in play form* ^ ' - ^ » 

" . *« 

In all of the above, .the emphasis has been^on improving the pupil's skill 
in COTmunicating^n a context i^hich is meaningful to hlml The Committee see no 
placesfor direct punctuation Lfesspns vdiich deal with artificial, abstruse -or 
unduly elaborate points. Adj^itionally, it must Ire realised that some conventions 
change with time and teacheifs must ensure- that what they teach is current 
practice, e.g. the many changes in piinctuation practice that have become current 
recently. ~ , j . 

V. The place and scope of the teaching of ^ammatical terminology ' 

This is one of the most vexed questxcns in ^language teaching today. 

The Committee felt that the over-riding consideration in approaching this 
qiaestion wa? the change in the role of language teaching from the traditional 
.Scottifiix pattern to that outlined. in this document a*d in Btilletin Five. 
■ 

In/ • " V ' • ■ 
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In the traditional i^ttern a considerable grasp of terminology and graHmar was 
ilecessary since the enphasis was on amlysis and the belief was that a prescriptive 
jbeaching of rules could lead to a mastery of skills. In the approach outlined in 
this section of the document the emphasis is on acquiring skills of performance 
through extended and varied experience of language in action. Terminology in this 
approach is used only in a descriptive way when the teacher feels it necessary to 
draw^ attention to some important feature of language or to correct an error. 

First experience shows that the amount of terminology needed for this mor^ 
limi/ted role is minimal. 

When testing project and other programes it was found that the following 
"labels" or grannatical concepts were all that were necessary. These "labels" or 
cDncepts are so few that they can be introduced using "ft^e gramnar of nention". 

i) the names and functi6ns of the nain parts of speech. For the purposes 
of descriptive work, the old-fashioned terms of noun, verb etc. prove 
adequate at this stage. 

ii) the concept 8f tense and its three main divisions - past, present, future. 
There should be no need with the bulk of pupils to go into refinements of 
tense, at this stage. 

iii) the teacher nay find it useful to^ distinguish concepts of phrase, clause, 
sentence. 

The Comittee feel it necessary to issue a warning at this point. Teachers 
.should beware of falling into the trap of thinking that they have to ensure that all 
piipils have thoroughly mastered the above concepts and terminology before they can be 
trusted to display their language skills in action. Such skill of using ianguage in 
action comes largely from unconscious imitation and the ability to describe comes 
only after such mastery or during the process of making minor modifications. 

Terminology in grammar in ihe early ye2.rs must neyer become an end in itself. 
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D. THE C0H7EHTI0NS 0^ LETTER WRIT 

< 

The Conunittee feels that it is necessaiy to make a statement recommending a 
uniform policy towards the teaching of letter writing aince many teachers are 
beginning to feel that their chosen letter form may be in conflict with forms 
taooght at other levels of education* 

Teachers must realise and accept that the day of the definitive , letter form 
has passed. They must avoid a doctrinaire insistence on dead or dyxng fashions, 
reassuring thou^ it may be to teach something definite and directly assessable. 
New forms are constantly being evolved by civil service and business organisations 
and it is important that English teachers are not seen to be at variance with 
accepted usage. 

The letter is an important part of the pupil's work because it will, in many 
cases, be the only tangible demonstration of his English skills to a wider public 
than his class. Few adults ever writp anything more extended than a letter so 
that due importance should be given to its form though this is not to say that 
letter-writing should became a regular lesson in the English class. Like so many 
other aspects of English it should receive an occasional intensive ^examination 
when the need arises naturally out of normal class activity. 

The Committee suggests that we should divide certain aspects of the letter 
into groups entitled variable and non-variable t according to whether the pupil 
may ^se his discretion in their setting down or must abide by fixed convention. 
The changing situation of the letter should be^explained to the class and they 
. shoiJLd be prepared to meet many variations, some of which may be shown as examples. 
The pupils should be advised to settle on a form which they find personally 
agreeable, providing the non-variables are not infriiiged, and then to stick to it 
to allow the mind to concern itself with organising the letter content without 
disproportionate attention to the trivia of form. 
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Letter: General or Friendly . 

Non-Variables * 

1. The image of order must be achieved. 

2. Paragraphs must be indicated and they may be signalled by traditional 
indentation or fashionable line omission. 

3. The address of the sender and the date of writing are mandatory a;nd they 
V should be at the top right with the date below. There must be no name 

above the address-^ 

4. The salutation and the valediction shcnzld be separate fi^m the body of the 
-letter. 

5. Post-scripts should be discouraged as indicative of untidy thought. 

Variables 

1. Comma use in. date, salutation and valediction is at the discretion of the 
writer though consistency must be' achieved. 

^2. Style of setting out of date i#e. figures only, words and figures. 

Wording of salutation. 

4. . Wording of valediction. , ^ " . 

T1 

Lettei>:\ Biisineas i i- 
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Letter; Business 
Non^Variables 

!• Originating address ab,ove right: receiving address below on left before 
salutation* . 



2. Always addressed to a person: never to a Firm* The person may be manager, 
personnel officer or some other title of position* 

3* Never addressed to someone by First name terms ♦ 

Variables 

1. Valediction of bxisiness letter* Althou^ the Committee prefer the traditional 
'faithfully* it must be said that both 'sincerely* and 'triily* are now being 
used. The valediction should be 'J:reated as a sentence with only the first 
letter being capitalized* 

4 

2, It is Often helpful to head a business letter with a title, underlined in a 
central^ position slightly lower than the salutation. 
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practical' lahguage work 



1 arrived at the hotel about six o'clock/ The real reason I'm writing is to 

ask you a favour. You knbw our wee Jockie that Morag gave us for our 'Golden'. Well, 
the ^problem's him - he's likely to be near starved to death just now and Alisdair 
thinks the world of him. , Talking about Alisdair, ^^h&z a carry-on he had in the 
'plane with that air-hostess wifeyl Would he put his pipe out when they put yon wee 
notioe on? In the end she tbdk it off him. As I say, the wee soul's left* there at 
home and we never put any food out for him. We were wondering if you could pop in 
and see him every second day or so? Alisdair usually does it when he comes home 
from the distillery and he often has a^ wee fly round the room too. Alisdair sends 
his regards and says that he is fair sick of the heat. Spain is a right hot kind of 
a place and we are having a right job gettiiag a cup of tea. Oh. that reminds me, 
will you put water ill Jockie*s dish while you're at it? Well we're supposed to be 
going to a bull-fight now so Vll sign off. 

lours, 

Maggie. 

P.S, ^Jockie* s food is on the shelf over the sink by your catalogue. 
I'll have to let you have it back too. \ 



2. Mac pher sen, James: a ha If -highland, half -gipsy fre'fe-booter, was hanged at Banff 
16th November 1700, having just played, it is said, 'Macpherson* s Rant' on his 
violin. * ■ , 

Macqijarie, Lachlan: a major-general of Hull ancestry who served in the Bast 
Iniies and Egypfc and was governor of New South Wales 1809-21. He died in London ^ 



1st July 1824. 




Contents 



Components 

Angle-brackets, metal, 6 
base, wooden, varnished, 1 
feet, rubber. 4 
shelves, wooden, varnished, 5 
top, wooden, varnished, 1 
uprighta, wooden, varnished, 2 



Fastenings 

bolts I7" metal, 12 
nuts (to fit above) 12 
screws 1^" metal, medii 




Pacjcer^s stamp 

Checker's stamp 

Cbde^. 575 BSH 5542A 
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4. An Israeli spokesman stated a short time ago that a foreign aeroplane had 
indeed overflown Israeli-held territory and been subject to normal interception 
procedures. He added that the air^craft has since made a crash landing in the 
desert though, at this time, it is not possible to assess the scale of da m age 
or casualties. . ^ ' * . 



5. Huckleberry Finn . In 19th century America the Mississippi was a great 
water highway. Floating down J.t on a raft, a runaway slave and a resourceful 
urchin drifted into countless bizarre adventures that have made this book a 
classic for boys of every age. 



6.. Would you like a pleasant occupation in a beautiful part of pritain? If so 
this may be your chancel We are looking for a middle-aged man and wife to act 
as caretakers on our small estate. The duties are light and generally agreeable. 
Wages are generous. The wife will be expected to undertake cooking duties. 
Applicants, must be physically fit and not afraid of hard work. A charming 
cottage will be put at the disposal of the successful applicants. This accommoda- 
■tion while not modern will prove interesting to adapt to a modern way of life. 
The estate is isolated but local transport is available from the nearest village. 
If you think this is the job for you, apply giving full details to Box 546. 



A. ACCURACY IN WRITING 



AIM * ' *5o alert the'^pupils to the differences between accurate and 

writing. 

MATERIALS ;- Here are a number of short contexts. Some are precise and tell 
you exactly what you need to know, others are vague and leave 
you cojQftised, Some are vague intentionally r The pupil has to 
decide wiiich are vague and which are accurate. • 



HBT'SOD; 



f 

1 ' Read, right through the above texts to the class* 

2. List nuiDbers i to 6 on the blackboard and take a class 

vote on what is accurate and v>^at is vague. Sonie discussiori 
should follow, e*^;. 3o. 1 is vague. 



Why? 

Who IS Jockie? ^ 
Is It easy to follow the instructions? 
^ftxat about the 'broken-up* nature of the writing? 
*t/her6 would you find this piece of writing? 
Has xtfdone 'np^ job well? 



* ~ i 

3 "Sow tackle the other extracts in the same way. 



POSSIBLE ASSIGN^ISNTS : - 



a. Put the essential information contained in passage 1 intc 
telegram xoiii; th^n rewrite it as a postcard. ^ * 

b. Make anotner, siinalar entry to those in passage 2c 
Use 2 real or inaginaiy person > 

c. Vhat iurther rjuestions would a reporter w^rfit put to'the 
Israeli spokesman in passage 4? Vrit^ them dewn. 

d. Write a simidc'r piece to passage 5 for the ias^ 'oook you 
reslly enjoyed* 

e. What questions should a cautious applicant for passage 6 
ask before vjriting his letter of application? List them. 
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B. THE LAKSTTASB OF PERSUASION 



AIM ;- ILo look at the persuasive pj^wer of ^ords, in association with 

graphic art, ' - . • ' . 

MATERIALS It is left to individual schools to assemble collections of 

commercial packaging material which contains advertising copy. 
There should be a variety of examples within one category (e.g. 
soap powders, pet foods). In the absence of permission to 
duplicate the. material, it will be ri^cessary for the teacher 
to pass all the jpackets round the class. This method has some 
compensatory adj/antages in immediacy and realism. 

METHOD ;- 1. The class examines all the material and each pupil makes ^an 
^ ^ indii5^idual decision on which one he would buy, b^sod on the 
different advertising claims. (Each pupil should make a 
• ^- rough note of his order of preference.) 

2. » List the different products on the blackboard in random 

order. Take votl^s for each one, establishing idiich is the 
most popular . " ^ 

3. Have a general class discussion on what persuaded them to 
make this selection. The personal preferences of the minority 
will- also* prove worthy of study. 



\ 
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TYF3 5' -• P£}RSOITAL '.miTtNa PROGRAMI-SS 

IMROSUCTION - • , ' 

K - - * . « V . 

* ' ' % f- . • 

» . » & • • . 

' . • • * ^ ' \ 

Personal. \friti,n^ 2^og2:^ainnes (sometime&>call$d creative jtritlrig^T^^ \ 
axe those yhic^ ate deiigned to help^ a pupi*L to explore ^/exdnine,, and 'express in 
-rords a genuine embtional response to soiae stiimllus o!r direct experi^iice, ' The aim . 
of such progranL:eD is to- fostar zha e30tiQr:al sensitivity and inaturity of tjie pupils 
and to develop their powers* of discrimnation. In m article in "T-eaching SnglJ.sh 
a witer summed u^) his airus in this field as^ "helping pupils to see deeply and feel, 
freshly". , . c ^ ' >' / ' • *' 

Many a-ssignments in personal vn:iting can a^rise oilit of the ^(fontexts of other 
types of programmes. Occasionally, however, it can be helpful to devise a separate ' 
programme' to highlight this aspect of the work. If overall balance, is to be 
preserved ii;i the 3nglish, course it is suggested that such Special "programmes be 
limited to^two or three 'a term. 

•/ SUGGBSTE5 APPROACH • , • . 

1 . ,While attempts should be jnade to extend the range of enotipml experiences of 
'children, care must be- taken to ensore 'tha-t children are not asked lo wri-fce 
about experiences which thte teacher , has felt but the pupils have not as yet. 
The teacher's job is to refine ani'ezpand the children's own genuine experiences - 
nev«r to implant 'his *own or these he feels, the pupil should be feeling. Genuine 
response, and sincerity must "be the keynotes. 
^ ■* " ' , ' 

2. All T)ersonal v/riting^ctivities must be pupil-centred. The. aim is to help them 

• "'to develop in the'ms elves, not to produce pieces ^/hich will impress an outside and 
adult audiehce. ♦ . , ' * ^ x 

3. In oucla T)rogramnes pupils should be discouraged from any "tendency to indulge m . 
the use of off-beat and catchy descriptive words and phrases for their own sake. 

. Phildran can all tod easily adopted "creative writing^* register without such use 
of lang-^ge being rooted in any real desire to explore and capture m words an 
emoxional experience. ' • . - 

4. .Teachers m^\st be aw-^.re of the danger of encovraging emotion- for its o;m ^^'jf^* 

Personal writing can all too easily de-ener-te into undisciplined and possibly ^ 
insincere bli:-b* Teachers mist try to encourage discriminatixDn in their pupils 
exploration of and reaction to emotional experiences. The aim of personal raiting 
programmes is emotio.nal development , not just emotional expression. Undue 
introspection and morbidity should be shunned. 

5. If pupils are examining genuine experiences then they must show their resj)ect 
for" the experience by attention to form. Teachers should ne ver give the 
i^-rr9"-.3iQn that the for^ and the execution do not need to be 'worked at « 

6. Teachers must never give the impression that accuracy in spelling and other 
conventional skills does not Jratter in* such programnes. Obviously t^ct mil be 
needed _4h suggesting corrections to a piece of /.rritiiig in ^"^^^^^ ^ pupil has been 
dealiiig with sometning which i,s very personal. However, if *ul5fe teacher shows 

' respect^ for the content , it should not be too difficult to suggest that it^ is 
worthy of a second draft with -the errors removed. . , . 

• . ' ' * ^' • • 

7. ' It is a. mistake to thinlc that all personal writiji/: responses should be in paetic 

forn. Pupil's should be encouraged to f^eloct the type of writing best suited to 
• explore the particular einotion. .Very often, it will be in some prose form;' . ^ 

Teachers should encourage, pupils to explore the range of -emotional exporienc^es 
relevant to their age. Therejcan be a danger in concentrating on^ the more 
' sensational emotions. , / ' • ^* 

9.7 - > ■■ . '77 " ■ .".*"• 
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In. -an attempt to base . work 'on real experiences," teachers are often tempted to 
-trring.in artifipial an,d isolated -experiences to- the classroom '(e.g. watching 
a match burn;. This can lead to insincere reactions'to live up to the 
teacher's expectations, As in all; other types of programme the stimulus or 
.experience must be meaningful and .related' to their lives. 

There ace perhapa^more warnings in these hints 'than in any of the other lists 
in this document. _>{rhis probably reflects thfe fear, the' Commitifee have -that a' 
potentially, valuable type of, programme could fall into some of the pitfalls * 
inet by the cr.eative writing- movement in the post-war years. 

Notes on stimuli . , •• 

, The Cx>mmittee -felt that it was important to test the effectiveness of ' » 
various stimuli before recommending their use, Those empltsyed" included music 
prose passages, a fiction extract, unusual sounds,' phot-ographs,' pictures and 
postera. All produced interesting and lively siting. 
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STBIDLI Peum TO BE ^PPSCTIVS W BlICO'niAQING PERSOHAL*^ VRT^ING 



1 ' *K«rs, the-Bringer of War'^from the Hoist "Planet Suite" was played.^twice to=the 
; clHJt;, During the first hearing the class listened only' but during the"secr)nd 
'io«:.\'.Ui; pupils, were encouraged .to make notes of their impression^ and reactions*. 
• r:.c r33ultine end-products showed an impressive variety of interpret:ition, jrivid 
a.ii uAu^ual choice of vocabulary, and a^anuine responiSe to the e^atotiqnal 
ch.ll^iij^ of the music. The novelty »0f the experience 'made the work'^enjoyable to 
the i'upiis * . . . - *' . . 

2. PICTURBS ; . ' ' . , , ' 

TxlLd involved, the use of^j^^icture for each member of the class, since it was 
y:c!;ron;..lj difficult to find one picture large enough to be seen by^all pupils. 
E:i. ^'ie.^e showed that not any picture will do. Those chosen should be o^ the ' 
"ov3i.\/ picture, tells a->tory" variety. Again, the results were impressive. The 
..jI jction of pictures of good q^oality reprpduction undoubtedly contributed to the 
-^^vicess of the end- products. - . - 
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"colU^^e" of sounds, carefully selected to hint at a story line,j7as played 
"t-^nce to the class \7itJhiout introduction or explanation. Both tim'es^the pupils 
listened without witing^and then vn:ote about the so'onds in any form they wished. 
A variety of styles and forms ^^as produced » ' ' 

4.' FICTION STIMULUS ; 

■ ^ •> 

Ficbio.yf3 probably the best and most /effective stimulus to writin^; 'f or both 
701U1J and adult Oters. A healtliy enjoyiaent of; and admiration for, a particular 
fa*i:*exs linked with a conscientious resolve to use only one^s o-m life-experiences, 
Qan prod^tce val'^able work. ■ \ " ' , . 

An example 'of a poor escrapist-type war story - vnritten by a£ auonyiiious SI 
^....pir- was disausaoa with the cla^s, not criticising the motives of the TOiter^ 
liUt "l3.-.ling honestly with' its lack of 3uccens^» After examining its weaknesses 

..o^oes of inspiration, the class agreed. "that it w^s unaccapt^ble r\nd began to 
j:o. ,.-.lr.e the unsoundness of second-hand experience as a basis f or^^i^ar.-.onal writings 

' A story .i?hich contained the q\aalities , of; adventure, danger; exciceinent and 
bd...ioa, in-^a setting relevant to their daily lives was then read to the class. 
T'li.. "j^t^blished that a good author can fuse several unrelated e:;:periences 
Yo^ t\^.* to fbrra a ^tory. The class then selected one pf their own personal 
. o.z^zjLt.iCes to forn the starting pq^nt' f or a story, whic)i was qompiled as soon as 
* oo;::aible^ 
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' TYPE 5*- B ROGRAI'I^g TO SITCoWgS PRIVATE ijsADIHG - 

. T-c ao~.ni'.r. 0 recomnendo tlTat.>all teachers of -.mixed ability classes shauld 
ACJc- i*v , >icnA'ion a.i inteaest in Js'ivate. reading among individual pupils as 
2, --3- .• .73 restionsxbilily. . , -f^- 

, , .' ■ . ■ * • * • 

1 . ' Pu-jlio I«j.gr?.r7 S3rviC£ ; ■ . 

^3 fin oarly s+A^o in the "development af. oommunity awaren*,^, teachers 'should 
.^ri-.i^ tro the notice of. pupils the facilit.ie.s offered o- To^n Libraries. Van 
/ Soj.;yicos aud the Central County Library. In Bai^ff shire a Aide to tho * 
. S#iool^Libr?T:y Service -.s .available to all teachers. -Sitis is a ons-psriod 
_ -c-jivit;:, -ari-'^n the session perhaps supplemented by a visit. 

2. Tli.j Sjhool Library ; 

fofjill^fise pupils- uith ?nl encourage them to use the libA^ry is ori *of 
r-, Pf'-f-^y --^Ues Pf the English teacher. Early in the firc^t year teachers 
:'->^v^it.troo-ce pupils it. a sinple way to the library. this stage, any 
• ■ - ""-^ 2nat_on i.3 coum;GrTproductive. The only joints which ncsd to be 

'-. '.HiQ.-e t find tho Hcference/Pictibn/Non-Piction Sections.- . 

'c, Ho-,r boohs are arranged on t'he shelves and a very sicpie o::planation of"* - ; 
the -Dewey and other 'system. 

c. Illustr^.tions of how to find a book. 

-^"^^''^ tei:her in Ll-gliel^ - ct :alc8 ro.:;i. onsibility 
- r>.l^^^tio 01 pupils: to tlx'j lil^rary .-^rJ r-u,' I: " rhjrc pCa.'Gonally 
liXZ class. ' ^ * , . 

~' Clac-3 Library ; , , ^ ' , 
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xo aupplenent the school library service and perhaps dravang part of , its stock 
from it, ^ the class library can certainly be a useful part of a child' s "reading 
e::_3-rience . One 'of its particular ad^vantages is that it can > encourage -a class 
especially when it is partially stocked 'by pupils*^ ovm favourite books. 

Its evory-day availability is also in its favour. It may well be too 
i -t 1 small amount of the per capita allowance or a specific alloca-feion from ' 
3C..001 funds could -be made available for. thi§ very4mportant purpose. But. the 
Un.r. advanta-e of the' class library is that pttpiLs have frequent and free 
-:-.;o.,-..o_to it as opposed to the weekly 'visit -to the sehool library. 

•• T-tsj Promoting of Book Olub Activities; • . . 

' Sicli .ctiyities as *^coop" have a lot to recommend them, and consgldeiration 
,1,30 bo si von to the idea of "svops" of paperbacks. 

-' So: 3 general ^Sufff?estion3>^ _^ - - . ' • , 

It /:;o-:iiu be possible /n:om tine* to time to set aside ^ period or p^rt'of 'a 

^:-c: for r^oading fpr pleasure. The advanta{^(5s are:'- ^ * ' * . , ' ' 

' . ,r:upils have the right kind of* atmosphere for reading, and it^^ves 
the class teacher the 'opportunity to g^et^to Joiov; their indl^vi^oal 
tantes.-' , ^ ' " ' " •* 

I . It -ilso provides the opportunity to make-.^ilbcommendations ar4 
^ ^idVince th.e, reading interests -of the pud£^s* 

ERicv;.,-. • • ■.. 'go 
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It is desirable t'o keep intoucli with cxirrent seraT.isation of boo]:s on.tolqvisioAv 
Past sacceases have been '•Kie Plaxton Boys^', "The Silver Sword" , "Anne ©f^Green 
Gables" etc., as they cah-'^s^rk off an interest in a particular bo^k/ This apj^ies 
also to popular full-length feature ^fi 1ms. ^ , . 



Selective reading by the class teacher of an interesting or^ exciting incid'ont in a 
book nay trigger off an interest in the book as a whole. 



It id.ll possible ocaasxon^jLiy \o set aside tine for/ an informal c^acG t^.lk on vhat 
/fias been enjayed 'oy individuals, in the hope that others u^ll be interested in 
reading what ano.tfier 'h£is r,ecou5p:^.ended» ' ' " . 



The CokiiitteG .feel that^ tliei;ei is no place for testing privrite reading in class 
exarr.i^^ionG at thia atage. If the teacher can devfee a neans whpreby pupils mil 
willingly ;n:ite about what they have ve^A without it fe^commg a chore, then they 
vrhple-h.e?,rtedl7 endorse this. However, the enjoyment of reading cones firat. 
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TYP3 7 - TROGIbUJllS 0? CIul33> DISCUoSIQII 

There is great valv.<^ in the froquont occurandc of aniritel c^lasG lii^cucoion on 
topics of interest arising: out of any class activity. If the pupils aro truly 
involvod in such an activity and if the topics arc suitable, it c.^!u r.-'co^a valurble 
contribution to the Principle of, SnrichriOnt. It exercises^ tho com:iunication slrills ^ , 
in tho most natural and effective uay» 

I'lany of the pro^^aiames in the document are departuTC points ^or such discussion* 
V/hen tho discussion arises naturally the raomentm should not bo rcdijtoi, ovon if it • 
lo'-.vcs tho ori^nal lesson plan "^o be conpleted the next day. The rooult -jill be far 
more valuxible lhan the "Today ue uill discuss approach, 

^ • 

Hoi/cver, the skills and conventions of civilised discussion, are not nattu^nl bu.t 
have to be tau-ht. The Coariittce consider that this is a responsibility of the Erfelish. 
teacher at all levels in the school and that it nust be,-in in tho first year. 

« . ^ ' • 

The Committee envisage tiiat such duties as acting as chairnaH of a c^^oap or 
uectin^j, delivering a short speech, giving an ap:.i-opriate vote of tliaii^rs and reporting 
tho opinions of a group discussion arc all vrithin the capabilities of nojt pupils at - 
this stage. 

It is inadvisable to outline formally the technicalities of debate or speoch- 
ruliing and then to expect an adequate performance. Rather, the p-\?il should be 
encouraged to undertake one of these Lii'^ks ai^d his atteupts synpathitic-lly analys/sd 
and criticised. Any teacher intervention ^should occut at the point least likely to 
dar,!ago thq performance; a speech shoulC. bo treated as a vinit-. 

For such, special lessons it is j.mportant to renombcr that all sucll activities ^ 
should occvT in a i^eaningful context. For example, a non-verbal sfir-ulus (suoh ad n 
cartoon) can be particularly effective in starting 6\2 a yide-frraiagi^^^g iiscussion or 
dob:.to. ' ' .' * ' 

Sinil-rly, if ' the class is divided into groupc for such> special Ic^^-^ons, a- 
provocative statement linlied to a com^n thomo jiyen to each grc^ip c^^n often onsui^o* 
livel:: discussion both in tho groups and, plater, in the clasj vhc;;:. ^Tduj leadeJ^s^' report 
back/ lUhe report, a, valuable exorcise in the art of svxziing up and :;:res-jnting r.n 
argurjient, should^ be subjected to the same process, of class, and toache.' crifkicism# 
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In *tlie field of^rar:::tic Activips^s -it soon becan.e obvious- that there '^'ere 
probleris of definition and of alloc2l4iW^f responsibility. 

In Conniixtee's discjjssions a series of thres related problems aro^se:- 

' (a) There as the ^ery vride r^nge of di^ferin^ activities ;:hich, by ^^^ardltion,. 
have been considered to be part of dracatic hor.: in schools. These seen 
to f all' imder at least six headingp:-; ^ 

(i) A clacsroon study of drama texts 

(ii) Speech' and choral verse activities 

(ii>) Role^playing an^ inprovisati^on used as techaii'^es vithin various 
subjects ' 

(iv) Dramatic* activities .undertaken by Drana specialists in separate 
periods 

(v) Sx^ra-curricular staging of plays 

(vi) OccasioziSl dra::::^tic experiencec like mobile the'^tre, dr^na vrork-r 
shops, viST.'xs to, theatre-. ^ 

Since there is such a dj-Verse^-rajige, difficulties - and indeed confusion -/ 
- ' can arise in any discussion on Draria, if efforts are not iiade to clarify 
>7hich type of activity is being talked abjDux at any particular noment* 
For example, points vfhich apply to a study of • a* dra--:ia text inay not apply 
to dranatio^ -activities conducted by,the drana specialist. There is thus a. 
real danger in attempting to nake overall, general stater.onts about Drana 
in schools. 

^ ' • / • : 

(b) There are obvious problerris in allocating responsibility for taese various 
• lactivities,- especially since several groups of. teachers have overlapping 

.interests in the:::, Vor example, ^--lich' teachers h^ve an obvious interest 
irv(i), (ii), (iii) and also'po^ibly in (-v) ; History, Googrr;:;y, HE and ^ ' 
Kodern Language teachers r.ainl^An (iii); and drazia specialists in all six. 
In particular the oh^arir^ cf>tefepcncibili*ies between Drana specialists 

. and' teachers of other suiSjects (has to be looked at in sor^e I^tail. ?or ^ 
e'xaaple, do Draria s^ecialicts conc3?ntr':te\ori those a^pect'c of Drara "./hich 
are independent of other suc^^cts, do they concentrate on a sorvice role 

. within other subjects, or do they try to divide their tine bet-;een : 
independent and service roles? The ans--;ers to such ^questions ivill 
obviously have inplications for the kin.1 of relationship vhich is 
established between any, specialist teacher and the English De:;artnent. 

•(c) If there is a sharing of re3ponsibil;ty between subject de^i-rtpents, and 

specialist Dr^na teacher? for the various' activities, then it follows that 
^'there nust be a clear airangenent for shari-g any space and G:aipr.ent 
especially provided for work in Dran:a. ^ , 

'^^^J3^ehnittee felt that, although the probler.s Mentioned above have to-be faced 
in any neaningfuL planning of work, they need not necessarily pose incur.-nountable 
difficulties. • ' * 

It" was felt that every English t3acher woul : wolcone the contribution oT Drana 




of drama texts. Conversely, drama specialists would ^robab^ly wQlcone a clearer 
allocation of responsibility for the varies dranatic activities since it t/puld permit 
them/ - ' 83 ' 



thes^to" concentrate their efforts on those areas v;here their impact ^.rould be 
creates*-.— ^ifha4 is- needed is good wiH-^^d ^ eo-Qpe^ratove spiri^t, . " 



The Conmittee, in the latei* sja^es of their discussions, le?.rnei th^t the 
Secretary of State had set up a V/orking Party on Dram in Schools. ?he report 
of this Working Party could well offer ruid2.nce on "the -^^uestion of allocating 
responsibilities and so tne Committee "iecilei to offer only tentative advice 
until such tines as this report is published. 

A T^ITA^IVS ALLOCATIO:; OT RSSPCNSI3ILITY 

(i)" 5TIDY C? DRAIJl TZXTS • » 

!?his should reriain primrily the responsibility of the English 
teacher. However, it- is hoped that the Zn^lish teacher :rill be able,^ 
where appropriate ^ to call on the services cf the Drar-a specialist 
to help in ^the interpretation of a play, 

(ii) 3P35CH klTD CHCRAL 713.33 ACTIVITISS . 

m recent years various developzent docur.ents in Englisn have stressed 
the prizacy of oral vork.and increasingly English teachers have come 
• to see the necessity for a large element cf such work in their class- 
rooms. Obviously the Snglish Department vould not wish to clain a 
monopoly of 'oral work^-any more- than it would of written v/ork. It niust ^ 
be an integral part of all subjects and' in particular of any work done 
by a Drir:a specialist. The, Committee see all such work as a,*7aluable\ 
supplement to what is done in this field within the rln^ish classroop^ 

Oral "ork, however, must be centrr.l to any Sr^glish oourseT^^he 
CooEittee -can fore^^eo real dangers in a system *.;here the" English 
teacher concentrates or. wriutcfn vork and on reading and leaves .oral 
work to another specialist. 

« 

fiii) R0L5 PLAYIX^ ATTD UTRCVISATIC:: TT33D\4S TDCHZri^TJSS WI?5IIT V_^RIOUS 
SUBJECTS ' ^ ' ' ] 

^ ]^^^^ elemei^t of w£>rk in Drama, it is felt,/ should be the responsibility * 
oX the teacher inlv;hose subject the techniraes are to be usei. It is 
, uiireasonable to exj^t drar'^^pecialists to be readily available^f or 
• ' , / direct help with su§?^|^ctivities, since these do not arise in any fixed 
patfern 'in classroom ^rk. The necessary timetabling of specialists 
would be virt\;tally impos*3ible. 

(iv) DHAI'^TIC ACTrylTISS UirPSRT.^IG::; 3Y DRIil'A 3F3CIALIST ^ 

Where such activities 'are catered for in the school timetable the 
* 'CoD2iittee vrould I'ike^ to make t:;o sug:jestion3. 

(a) Since th^re are direct benefits 'from such vrori: to a ^ride range of 
subjects^ tine allocated to the ^rama specialist should not always 
be taken from the English ^allocation. 

^ (b) Often the Draoa specialist finds it more eff'e^tive to worl: with 
half classes J Rather than give up half a class once a week 
English teachers, -l/here the allocation cpmes from their timetables, 
would prefer to give 'irp tha entire class once a 'fortnight. Drama 
specialists wording in pairs could overcorie this difficulty. 

(v) SXTRA (KTRRICULAR STAGEIG OF PLAYS . ^ . ^ 

3y tradition, teachers from a wide variety of disciplines have taken 
part in this activitpr and it would be a pity if this traditi^)n were v . 
•not to contin^.' It was felt tha.t such activities should be* the ^ 
responsibility of interested members of staff, regarile*ss of their 
subject. 
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(vi) OCCASIOIIAL DRAI'ATIC BXP3HI3I?CBS 

' Normally the Headnaster will delegate responsib'ility foT organising such 

activities. A vride variety of . staff may be involved. 

Those of the above responsibilities which fall to the English teacher are dealt with 

at* various places in this docunent. The Comittee thanks Mr, J, A.^orsyth, 

Adviser in Draria for Banffshire, for outlining in some detail the Braina specialist's 
view of his responsibilities which is given below. 
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-I^rD3P3I5)EITO DRAI11 ' PR0GRA}3-!BS 

♦ • 

by J. A. FORSYTH - ADVISER III DMl'A 

' * I 

The fimction of Dram is to develop the vrhole person and it is upon this ifholie 
person that our concentration nust be centred. "Drama is concerned with the f 
individuaaity of individuals, vrith the uniqueness of each huinan being. Indeed this 
is one of , the reasons for its' intangibility and icuneas^orability. " (Brian Vfay,- in 
• "Development Through Drania.") i 

To develop this whole person ioes not nean imposing a new set of possibly 
artificial factors, but /)f starting with facets of human beings that ezist from 
birth in all people. The beginnings of Drana are concerned with hslping each 
individ^oal to explore his ovm resources irrespective of other people, noving on to 
the discovery and ezploration of his envirorjnent . Within this environnent are 
other people tc.fards whor. he begins to f -el a crowing sensitivity. Latsr, there is 
nsed for enrichment of resources o^dPce^s^tside his o;rn imnediate and ezplored V 
environnent. 
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The factors involved in s^ch a develbpiient could be summarised %s follows: 

(i) The use of the five senses, 
(ii) Stiniaation of imagination, 
(iii) Th^ mastery and use of physical self, 
(iv) /Speech - or practice at talking. 

(vJ^ The discoyery and control of emotion, 
(vi) Intellect. 

Bj.t most important of all is concentration. V/hatever the drama exercise, 
concentration remains the, most important skill to be developed. ;/here it is full, 
the quality of the attempt and degree of mastery will be rewarding. \ 

Here it may be worth noting tvro ^^oneous ideas prevalent in regard to Creative 
Drama. Firstly, that since this is a cr&&4j*\e activity there should be^no control. 
Control is essential if satisfying work is to be achieved. Secondly, tlat 'al\ ideas 
m^.ist come from the class. In the beginning ideac just Cc not cone, ani, as in all 
aspects of teaching, there must be a, "feed-in" of ideas, in this case largely through 
discus"3ion. 

Where to begin alvrays poses a proble^fi for the teacher cvf Drama. It is natui^al 
that any approach to such a wide .s-ub ject should be a personal one; .teachers with 
different in'tr'erests will feel secure in tackling a lesson from their oto particular 
subject. Unfortunately this tends to limit experience. Then again, da we start 
with movementV improvisation or speech sit^oations? The answer to this problem often 
lies with the quality and composition of the class. 

For early^5^^ndary classes, the following suggestions are offered for 
consideration. " Tp overcome a degree of self-conscious inhibition which* is not ^ 
imcommon at this stag^,' it is iesirabl^ to start vrith simple mining movement 
existing in a contezt from life vrhich has to be taught in by iftioever is in charge. 
These activities .nay well seem pointless to the uninitiated, but they are -an 
indispensable stage in Reading to the ability to lo^ pneself in creative ^ ^ 
improvisation - at which stage there is a clear gain in emotional and imaginative 
groTfth. • * ' _ * ^ * ^ 

SDeg^h/ \ • . ' 86 ' " * 



Speech a nd Movement : Fights t Use of various types of weapons - (control 

essential here) 

Refugees - war, natural 'disaster 
Slavery - cotton fields, Egjrpt, galleys, etc. 
* Kusic - stimul us to movement - perhaps leading to 

discussion. 

Poetry - response to spoken word. \ 
Working in a Sup ermark et _ _ _ 

Fishnarket • . 

Sceile at an Auction Sale 
Cattle I'!arket 
Railvray Station 
Beach, etc. 

Host of these s .■.gge^tions lend themselves to the development of sitv^tions ' 
involvin,^ jroup work and" leading on to improvisation. ^ 

I-urcvisation : The' street narket : developnent of background action into an 

incident with dramatic content 
Coffee Bar : a^in, background development into action 
e.g. a. a quarrel 

b. planning a canoe expedition 
Ship in Storr: . " • » 

Loading a Ship 
I Mutiny 

Shipvnreck " ' 

ImT)rovisation from Poetry : e.g. sv.itable ballads and other narrative poems. 

Improvis ation fron the Novel ; e.gi^ novels of such content as would engage the 

natural interest of these pupils. 

iHT^rovisa^ion from History : e.g. The Plague, The Great Pire, The French 

Revolution, etQ. 

torovisation t?ased on Films ^nd T.V . 

Improvisations based on Le^srends^ Myths. Bible Stories, etc . 

It must, however, be recognised that not all children enjoy exploring their 
personal feelings ani relationships in "public", and that many of them see no 
end-product in creative activity, ^vrishing instead to play from a script, which to 
them is often more meanin^ul and satisfying. VHiere this demand manifests itself, 
it should be met. There is no need to thinic, in the early stages at any rate, of 
a f\xll length play. Qui,te a number of short drama scripts are now available, and 
a short scene from any play can prove really satisfying. This also provides an 
opportunity for imparting some knowledge of stage techniq-.e and technicalities 
and so arouses a^more critical appreciation of theatre and literature. After all, 
siirely one of the aims in drama teaching, be it creative or other\?ise, is to 
fosto^^a love of living theatre. It is very doubtfiil if creative drama can do 
this by itself. • ' 



^^hile these dramatic elements may come v;ithin a variety of "English 
progrsimmes, sucK as projects or the' reading of a poem, sometimes they are best 
dealt with by programmes in their o\m right. In both these functions, help^can 
be given by the visiting Drama Staff. V/here the suggestions are incorporated in 
independent Drama Progra^ames thfe visiting specialist can sometimes save time in 
establishing meaningful' contexts ly using c6nterts already established in other 
classes for other ptrcpose*^* For such a procedure td operate, however, there 
must^be adequate time allowance for the specialist to liaise with class teachers. 
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TYPB 9 - FROGRAI'IKSS OF RB-ISDJAL WORK 

IITORODUCTIOH * - ' ^ • • - 

As the Committeje progressed Vith its preparation of programmes for mixed 
•ability classes, it became more and more obvious ^hat remedial work would have a 
crucial role to play in any pattern of work for the early years. The Committee 
therefore decided to spe,nd some considerable time on the problem of adeauate 
renedial provision. ■ ^ ^ . 

The Committee felt that a starting point and, a basic principle in apprc^ching 
the organisation of remedial provision should be that as much of it as possible 
should take place vdthin* normal class units. Withdrawal for certain periods or 
total se^egation should only be used n^here the ne^ds lof J^he children are of such 
a nature that any other form of provr^on is unsuitable. Prom this ^starting point 
the Connitt'ee then v^ent on to explore the problem in greater detail. 

It soon became c'l^ear that certain questions about remedial work in /general 
voull have to.be tackled before programmes specifically for use in the English 
Dopart-ient could be designed. The Committee decided, therefore, to 'preface their 
s-'-GJ^stions for remedial work in English with -an outline of their views on these 
general -^^uestions. The^Committee would like to acknowledge, with gratitude, the . 
assistance given them in\hese discussions by Mr. V/. P. Craig, Principal 
PsycholOvjist of Banff Education Authority, 

TJESTio::3 0? r3i:edial education in geiteral 

(a) Definitions of Remedial Work 

The first and crucial general question concerns the p^recise definition of 
remedial work in school. In many quarters the belief seems to Jfi^ve become 
established that the sole confcern of remedial work is with tlyose who have 
failed to master the basic skills either in reading or in number. ^ The / 
Committee felt that this is a dangerously narrow point of View. Vfiiile the 
needs of those still strug:jling with the basics of reading arid number nnist be 
a conrinuinj concern of renedial work, it is important to realise that a whole 
rcinge of other and .quite different remedial needs can be found in mixed 
ability classes. The Committee felt tliat it was important to point out that 
there is not a single homogeneous group of "remedial pupils'* and consequently 
no single aim for remedial programmes. >v^ 

The Cojimittee then went on to examine the main types of renedial needs to be 
found in 31 classes and they attempted to illustrate the wide range of these 
needs in diagrinatic form. The result is the table given below. It should be 
acted that the six types in this table are' not jiven as any sort of watertight 
Jivisions but only as helpful descriptive points which obviously merge the one 
into the other. \ 

If the idea of a variety of remedial needs is aWept§d, then the obvious form 
of provision would be individ^^l programmes specially tailored for each pupil 
in need. However, v^ith current staffing levels, the Committee did not think 
such a system was viable except for certain very special types qt need. 
Instead they felt that there should be some form of grouping of those v;ith 
similar types of need. They found the three-part division given in the table 
a helpful one and went on to base their work on English -on it. 

This arrangement gives' only tv;o organisational boundaries. 

(i) That between the special schools provision and the provision 

provided in ord^!nary secondary schools, and this already exists by 
" statute. x' r ' ' ^ 

. (u)/ ^ . 89 ^ 
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(ii) The second is l^etween those pupils still struggling with the very" 

basics of number and reading and the rest of J^e secondary population^ 
This second boundary, However, need not be so rijid as the" first 
boundary has proved to be and it need not mean total and complete 
separation of those in neod of sach basic r^rbvisicn, 

(b) Responsibility for Remedial Work' 

The second general question -.rhich had to be tackled in the introductory 
iisc soior.c concerned the alloc9.tion of responsilpiSi:^ for the various tj^en . 
of renedial- -rork^ The Comnitteer felt that if the three-part arrangement of 
rer.edial provision is accepted, then there are cert'^.in con^sruences for 
school or fr^nisation. ' ^ ^ 

The needs listed ir Part I of the thr?e-p£:rt divicion are at present provided 
for by statute in separate special schools and cla'"'s3s, under specially 
trained teachers and the Committee therefore Jid n^t see this type of yro- 
vision as frlling-'irithin their remit for discission. ' 

For Part II of the three-part division the Cjommittee see the 'need to have, 
some form of separate provision with specially trained teachers, since s.\ch 
pupils I^equire uork of a kind which the average subject teacher in Ifetho or 
ZJnglish is not equipped to give. Moreover, to be effective, such. work is, * 
very time-consuming, requiring as it does frequent and constant work on an 
individual or small group ba,sis . ^ * 

The Committee therefore see a need for some forp of special provision for 
those xrith severe deficiencies in the basic skills. 

They are aware that such a recommendation may, to some, seem to clash with 
the comprehensive ^principle . The Committee have great s3nnipathy V7ith .^uch 
a ;-oint of Vie^s^ and are convinced from their own experience that th^re are 
valid sociil and ed^^cationa^l reasons for^ mixed ability groupings ija the eariy^ 
secoridr.ry ye-^rs. However, they feel it is reducing^ val^^able educational 
principle to absurdity to^ suggest that the mixed ability classes must go 
right down to the bottom of the ability range. ^ , 

The last and most important con;;enuence concern's •Tart IIl\^f the three-part 
division. All of the fo'ir descriptive r>oints of need in this section they 
. see -IS boin,T the responsibility of the 3'>biect de-^-^rtrertts th'ernelve^ . \^ 

The Committee feel strongly that those types of need 'which are mainlj'" 
concer-ned with the mastering of subject skills and content and with the ^ , 
grasping of svbject concepts m^ust be caterei^for by subject specialists 
^/;ialified and experienced in their ovm disciplines. They feel;"that great 
"harm can be done (and, indeed, has been i'one) by banding pupils V7ith 
specific subject needs with those v^hose needs are of a .more basic kind. 
S^^bject departments must be prepared to tackle those aspects of remedial 
work fhich properly belong tp them; they' must resist the 'temptaticn .to^olve 
9.11 their remedial problems by separating or withdrawing pupils ija need to 
a unit ovts^de of themselves.- ■ . - » 

/ \ ^ - ^ 

vc; Planning: for ^Remedial Work ' . • ^ 

TKe^hird geheral question tackled by the Committee concerned the forms of 
school organisation -'^lich might be adopted to discharge the various remedial 
responsibilities. ^ * . > * 
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^ Part I of the chart" is again the concern o£ special schools and classes', ani' <^ 
therefore was not discussed. • y 0 
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Part II, dealing'- vrith those with very iJ^Ire ii^B*5~±n^r^diiig^and riumuer/ i1r was felt; — 
cal]Q|d for some system 'which vrould allW thos$ teachers specially trained in this - 
field sufficient SLCope to 'd^^ploy their skills* 

The Comittee saw three options here in 'organisation* * ^ 

i) • Hh^ first is a totally separate class, usimlly of a small size. This 
has the advantage of giving the Special remedial teacher ampl6 time to 
3et ^bout his difficult aijd time-consuming job. HbvVever, it has a 
disadvantage in that* pupils in such a class are separated from contact * 
with" their abler fellows. They find it difficult^^ in consequence to fit 
in with the wider social life of the school, and'* they may often be 
sti^natis^d as members of 'a* "special" class. \ ^ . . 

(ii) The second option is some form of withdrav/al from mainstream 'classes ta 
special tutorial g!roups. This has the advantage that for mny 
activities pupils can be with their fellows and that they are not so apt 
to be cut off from the vrider life of the school. .-However it often has 
• disadvantages. The number of periods for withdrawal is often not 

sufficient to allow specialists to^have any rea]\ impact. Also vrithdravral 
^ , from classes can actually be counter-productive if during his, attendance 
at the v^ithdrawal group a pupil misses out on a k^^^ lesson. 

(iii) The third gbssibij^ity is some form»of combination of (i) and (ii) above. 
Under this system, a separate remedial class or set _can be organised for 
certain of the mainstream subjects ancijhe pupils can re-join the common 
course class for the others. Thus for example the special ciass can have 
' allocated to it a^l the periocjs from such subjects as English and Maths, 
leaving the pupils to stay v/ith their fellows in other* subjects. Its one_ 
disadvantage is that once^ pupils are allocated' to it .fron; a subject like 
Maths they are effectively cut off from .re-entering mainstream vrork in 
' * that subject. \ . ^ ' ^ 

The Committee felt that, whatever system was chosen, care, shbuld'be taken 
to enrol in it only tjiose whose grasp of the basics was very weak, and 
% ^ this they saw as ^ v^ry small percentage of any- class. ^. 

Part III of the chart, it is suggested, is the responsibility of the various subject ^ 
departnents. The Committee considered th^ forms of organisation' which could ba 
appropriate here. They savr five possibilities. ' ^ " v - " ^ ^ 

(i) Special individual tutorials or assignmenta^ within subject classes. • 

' (ii) Special group work. within Subject classes. ; * . ^ ^ 

(iii) Withdrawal from sub-ject class -for occasional periods in a special 
, tutorial ^group. • r . . 

(^v) Special tutorial group as an extra to the ^noirdal allocation .of subject 
^time. ' - . ' 

(v) Setting. ^ * ' . • . . 

The Committee suggest that Principal Teachers and their staff s will have to make^ their 
o\m selection from the above. The bulk of subject remedial , work would probably have 
to be tackled by the first two methods. The fifth option, setting, was unlikely to 
3'PPjy in the first year to a subject like English for reasons outlined in^the first 
part of the document. ^ ' * 



me uoaiQittee reit that tli^re was a great neea to alert c ibj act" TeacTie r^sTo 
tr.e r'-mge of remedial needs in lart III 'of the Char-t* They would suggest t'ha^*, 
^'6rbaps soi:ie special training.^::! avlditio.oftl tine should be , made avail-oblc 
'^or r>ta^f uniortaking, this. work, ^hey strongly svgcent th.i\t sor;eone, 7>erhar3 
rrf'e Ai-V^acraV.t Prificij)al Teacher, ::.nculi b3 givan ovorrll i*'35:5poT^3ibilit7 for 
* f.r>3fd:t'tl worl: vrithin each d6part:..^^.it . . la thv-^ 'liivl'-sh De^ Jrtnent 3uch.? 
l>:'.*^^v\'; ^-'ould* h^v'e t^fi^-make and c07crdiKate provision fcv joiiit A - 
3 j:ni"'yLi»*jL<: 617 ling'aistic provision^ It was alsp^ sag.-rer.te 1 tiiax where, for 
"-'xviile, five 3nglish 9la33eo are tii::e-tabl(5d .together" six teachers could 
allocated for some of the weekly periods, leaving one free to assist ti.e 
L^'j.' reachers with individ'^al, group and tutorial work* * ' 

I'ie::t^f icfition of 'Remedia^Pupils 

T ? t'^nr.l general question which the Corjrittee taclcla:! ccncf^rned the 'diffi- 
^f -lontifyiix^pupils frr the various ' types of re odial prov-sio::. 

-art T rf ti'^e threeVpart division has, of course,' a^statu^ory procodore laid 
i«-WT identificat^cm^ ' * 

For F \rt 11,'^ tii9"-€.d2affi^^ that few difficulties should arise, "rrcvMed- 

. ./ro corJ*ine^ to the\;£^w pupils i7ho had still not rnasterej t'..a very ba^.icr: 
)f rcaiing and number. Such pupils tend to ctani ou;t^rnt;.er v'^bviou'^ly in a 

ability first year ^cla^ssj but if need be, the aiagno-titj skills of t:ie 
"j*^.-^ '>ll7t remedial t^^er can be of help. . ' ' " / 

^li'P'.rt III, each subject would obviously have to identify its o\m pupils 
.0 '^^re in need and devise soiae systen of continuous asse3 3:;i9rit, f 01^ this 

It Is suggested that Guidance Xst^iff could be very helpful in alerting s"^b.]ect 
'.-.rlments to difficulties am needs of particular pupils watch have core to 
notice in the course, of Jtheir Guidance duties. 
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Part J of the Table: Si^ce such pupils are in separate schools cr 'classes ^the 
' ^ English DeT>artnent is Hot called upon for a ^contribution. 

Part II or the.Ta^ble: Sone of 1;he refiedial ''Jerk here will call for skills and 

; knowledge which noGt rcemhers of 3nglish Department will not 

" ■ * * .have. For other parts of the, work hovrever^. there can be . ^ 

^ - . , . useful liaison with the remedial specialist ^--particularly Jn 

' V the field of com-oensatortr linguistic provision. 

' ' ' ' " ' ' V ^ \ 

Part fll Gf thejable: Point A The biggest remedial task in Sngliih was seen to be ^' 
• ' J ^ ' • at .this point. .Other subjects will obviously ^i^vg a role t,o 
. ^ play herB-since it is true -that "every teacher la ^^teacher 
. ^' Qf English.". However, the role of English at this point is 
^ erudial and special effx)r15i^ should? be ^niade to discliarge it. 

; . " . * ' I-n. mixed ability classes runlas outlined in Part I of this 

' V ' ^ . * ' document a lot can be. done for such pupils in individual 
sessions with the teacher diobussing or going over > the 
- ' pupil's work. However, it was feli that sono special 

^ programmes had also'* to be devised^ and 'that, these fell iijto 
^ . 'five categories.- - 

(a) Reading prograrnmes usin'^ structured rmterial (c^. SRA kit-e) 
\ to build up the skills necessary for extended and' 

/ reasonably speedy priv^ite r^adiiig. 

^ (b) Special private readiiag programmes using selected books. 

Such books should be of such a level of difficulty that ,^ , 
pupils at this point can have i:he sat icf action'^ of finishing^ 
then (an important point).. At the same tir.o they should 
deal with topics end .issMes which are of moment and 
relevance to the pupils. 

(c) , Special' programmes to encoiur-a^e the art of listening o 
- - organised by the te-icher while the rest of the class tackle 

a reading or irritin.;^ a?o-L:'.irnent . » ^ 

(d) Special close reading progranres. The i^m^pose of the%e 'will 
" be two-fold.- Firstly, they will, introduce new- Concepts to 

•widen horisono. Secondly, they should enlar-o^ reading 
experience especially in th^ area of interpretative as 
' ' distinct' from the decodin- skilis^ The 'Principle of * 

3'nrichment^ is ^orucial here, li nay be necessary to choose 
shorter pass'^ges t'^^.n in the aai'hstreara close reading 
progr slimes. '^^ ? ^ " ^' * 

(e) Special contexts to anc^o-oraso pupils ^t<5 respond in ^friting..^ 
such contexts r;iay reqv.ire, to be more Vivid ani concrete -than ^ 
normal ones'. A series cf hints may also h^ve to be 

o provided to help pupilc to -ctructvire thsir rospoiisos. If the 
tasks are relatively simple, p^ipils who have iiQcome Used to* 
. repeated faijura can have the Valua.bler experience 6f ^ 
completing W^ks in a wr.y which gives them satisfactipiir 

^ . V . ^ ; ' .j^- • 

It V7ill^"oe noted tliat all except .the*. first of thes§ five are'- 
^ really specialised- remedial forms., of ^typss bf programme^/ 
* recommended elsewhe;ro in the document as suitable for ali ^ 
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. Thecfirst^of the five cate^rories will/ by its very jiat\ire , * 
require reasonably frequent spells of work by the pupil 
ovefT. a short period and teachers should make individual 
* * arrangements for pupils to use sucli kits when the i^est 

of the* class are on other work, " ^ 

*The other categories should 'perhaps feature once a week, 
again while the rest of « the class are busy on other work. 
» Teachers ^all select from the 9ther four the programmes 

which seem to be needed most by pupils in this group. 

t / ^ 

Examples of such programmes are gi^'^en at the end of this\ 
chapter. ^ \ 

^ • * Point B It was felt that- this point could best be catered 
for by providing a lively, stimulating and sympathetic! 
atmosphere in the class as a-v^hole and in particular bj^ 
taking pains ,to ensiire that, all contexts for vrork are \ 
"meaningful" in the sense outlined in Part I of this 
♦ ^ document* It was not considered necessary to pre.pare 

• ^ • special progr^mes for" this point tho>^gh it might be ^ 

fiecessary for teachers to pay special attention to such ^ 
pupils and to devote more individual time to discussion 
with them* . ^ • 

Point C This point is not so important in English as in 
some of the mor»e sequen;fcial subjects. Hov/ever, occasions 
* can arise when a section of the class fail to grasp some 

- point covered in previous work and require extra help to, 
cope with it. Obviously some forin of group lesson is' 
required v^hile the rest of the class get on with other 
work. Sxamples calling for such treatment could be 
^ failure to grasp 'some elementary point in punctuation or 

the failure to cope viith the format appropriate to some 
piece of writing called for in a ^coject. Othervrise 
Bngli^sh is not called upon to aiike much of a contribution 
at this point. 

« 

Point D This point is realljr only applicable in 
sequential subjects ♦ 

POIIWS TO BE BORj^lE IN POIID '.fflSN DSALIITG WfTH lEIIEDIAJj I'TEEDS 

In conclusion the Committee felt they would like to draw attention to three points 
concerning the approach to remedial work. . 

1# At all times teachers dealing/jith remed;Lal^ pupils must first of all d^al^\7ith 
attitudes which raa^^ have developed bepause of repeated failiire. In the more 
extreme cases teachers will liave to try to give pupils b^^ok their self-respect 
and sense o? importance, in. the school context. 

2# There are no eSh.ort. cuts in com^^ensat ory lang'.iige works Langi.iage exerci^ies oVt ' 
"of context are of little use. *.Pupji;Ls must be given language experience, in 
meaningful contexts. - • 

' ' ^ 

3* The second of the four basic printiiples* is crucial for points IIIA and IIIB 

on the table. The Igv^ of pupils* skill in langua/;e will only increase if 
they meet demanding concepts" e^d if- they^ can. see th"o relevance of these concepts 
^ their olives. » ' - - ' . 
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• . (1) STRUCTUR3D READING PROGRAMME 

- *SRA READING LABORATORIES ^ ' 

The kit which was found suitable for work at this stagd was lie. By employing . 
the^ kit with a small group of selected weak-er readers while the rest of the class 
was ^ngaged on another activity, substantial ijiprovements |n basic reading skills 
Vfom^J^chieved. 

It is recommended that teachers using the kit should think i*n terms of two . 
consecutive periods per week over a limited period of weeks (e.g. 3-4 vreeks). The 
process *can be repeated, if necessary, after a reasonable interval. The Principle 
-of Balance vail be least impaired if SRA work is done with these pupils when the rest 
of the class is engaged on such activities as close reading,^ or ext ended ^ programmes^ 
on the novel. There is considerable, danger to the Principife of Balance if SRA work 
is so protraqted as to become. a way of life for these pupils. 

NOTE: During field-testing it vras found that the best results were obtained when 
the rost of the class was engaged • in ^ silent activity. The distraction of 
noise had an adverse effect on the performance of pupils using th^ readihg^ 

^ * laboratory. c ^ ^ * - " 
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. V 

The Committee purchased a selection of boolcs specifically desif^ned for slow 
readers and they were tested in claosrooin ,CK)nditions throughout Banffshir^e* 

The books tested v;ere: . .• " 

' \ 

The Joan Tate Books from Heinemann* • ^ ' 

Instant Reading Books from Heinenann 

Booster Books from H6inenann 

Bull's Eye Books f;rom Hutchinson Educational 

Focus Books , from Blackie 

True Adventure from Blackie 

^ Junior Biographies from Blackie ^ _ ^ . ' 

The Kennet Library from Blackio ^ . , ,^ > ^ , 

T'jLS pUpil3 :doh whp.n these books were used vould correspond to.thoce c.t 
T.":'.nt j[IIA oh the e::planatory diagr'^^a of the Renedial Prograinre. 

Tho^ f o^lo.ring coroents on the various publicatiotls te^:ted irith- the children 
f. \:- :f uco to teachers. 

'':^' J?A::T readers ' W. C. H. Chalk. Published by Heineraann . ^ . 

TMs is a deocrvedly popular series. They combine excellent stories vrith a 
^ lex'-el of language. The stories which progress from school adventures 
to \:.zT,s^v.:6 md science^f iction are very imaginative and well illustrated* They 
x/c:«*D vcT:'jlar with the group because tfre level of entertainment Returned for a 
r.. i,-./, /^.iding effort is high. 



'^CCST^l 3C0K3> /vT. C*. I^; Chalk'. Publi\ed by Keinemann 




Tl books are intended to provicie a further stage in progress after tJie 
•^I b.-^/.t R;^a'Un^' books have been consumed. Because *of the limited- number of 

V.j:.. -..:id"Cv^pi«s ^^^^cL:.oed it was not possible to introduce these ^ooks in the 
CO" cr^certr.at the pvbli'Hhers irtend. (Booster,, Books are progressive in difficulty 
1 'Vo-l) . T>iu early tities v^i'^ read and enjoyed^ by the pupils though, 'when 
^ '.j.»u:;..ed, they .;ere .-^iT'ys notably less.popilar than the 'Instaifit Reading' Series 
1 ,<^u"'^l:lv ^:oca*"'c3e of Ihe effort "ifc :;a3 necessary to' invest in them* 

'BULLS-BYB BOOKS ' Hutchinson Educational . ' ^ ♦ 

Tbe *Bulls-Bjre Bocks' mirohaaed were: .'Dr. No', ',The Triffids^ atid ♦Red in 
tn. Kcv: ing«. ' \ \ ^ - 

* The 3 J are adult books that havfe been cut down to 'the mos^ basic type of .prose 
I IjI.* They have the "trem&ndoas advantage of being known titles and benef ^ti^j:)^ 
f c fila spin-off pi^iblicity and television programmes. They are very effectively 
f.^j.Jl printed and, in. outvrard appearance, they resemble any. adult paperback 
lll:?r. They provoked hn imnediate re.opon::o of excited intei^est^in the group 
e^'^ better IIIA pu^iljs jv.na:";'*'^, to ^^a^tex thern.^. ^ ^ /I 

' 7CgTTS BCOKS^ Q^or-eKee: Tubl^ijho?. by Blacrde ' . ^ . ^ 

. 'P^^.oin-:' >;^6ks --^'ro /-r-; tt ^^i in the rahploc:-' \p,i\i:,z'^,^. oi any of bccka tastfed. 

Tlw^r.-* '\z frcuient r^^pwt-i-^i^n ^oi' iirfi^vlt uojr-^ls \vs inAeod there *is in the \ / 
'I "h * '* '3coi''.t^i» '>ev?ec) ;-''jut.onces ore^shor^ 3'a'i'timple. 

* * " ' ' * ^ ' 

o ^ ^ . ^ ' ' .96 ' ^ 
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* TRUg AI)72<TUHB ' Published3>y Blackie 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' { * 



Th1,s i3 an easy series vhich ^ras popular ^ith niany children because of the low 



£ ^ . n c- y ,^ -r rH ^r f.ft^i^^^ * ^ i^ je A^jyefr ^ e^ series and^-^^?0¥ckel g.K>h t he-^4a^_ 

^i ^Air TAT5 300K3 ' Published l/y^ Heineisann 

This is an attl -^^' ve successful series of vhich fo^or of the titles are ideally 
Siz'itel tc the age r: ..^o ^JLider iiscossion. They will provide the III^ '^A"^^ worth- 

vh:Me ctor-.e3 at a useful level of difficulty, 

. nor 3; When stocking a library for xhis p^orpose the teacher :-rould do vail to consult 
the School Library Association in Scotland publication "Books for Reluctant 
Readers in Secondary Schools" vhich contains a very conprehensiva sslecfion 
of inaterial togefher vith a brief s^jrrB.ry of -each plot. 



1 

1 • .English departments are a:!vised tc spend a fair amount of money on such reading 
Eia-terial and to purchase a vide range of titles. 



.2. English departnients are advised to be alert to new publications for such pupils* 
There should be a steady flo".: of inspection copies to and from the school. 

3. The^ teacher should guard ag?,in3t pupils under-est ending themselves ".fith 
conparatively easy reading r^atter. ^ 

4. Tno toicher should not attempt to hasten the progress of a sicrj readsr to such 
an erto^t that the pleasurable part of the rearding activity becomes submerged , 
in strain. Progress should be 3lo-« but sure towards nore difficult material, 

5. Though a firm tradition of private readir^g can give the busy tfacher extra time 
-.rith other groups^ correction or preparation, the Committee recoinnend that the 
taacher does not alwaj's use it in this vray. He should observe the class on many 
occasions and thus be in a position to gauge under-extension by the lazy child*. 

* , * 

6. The CocEittee recomnend t:-.at some kind of generally visible progress record be 
l:ept' both as an aid to the teacher and as a tangible end-product for the effort 
invested by the slow ^reader . 
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(c) LISTSTIKg PROSRAI-OG: 



r 

I^® Aosl-satisfacjo^^ to liaiezL 

seer^ to be the extensive use of tape. The .teacher can record stories whixjh can 
be heard either by an individual or by g small group. To avoid i3 ,?tny ]3ing| the 
re^t of a class, use may be cade of headsets. Dp to six are available (cheaply) 

re-^uired in the fom of answers to questions which can be incorporated in the 
tape, • 



r 



X-.-- 
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(d) SP3CIAL CWSE READING PROGRAI'IME 
A VISlI FROK THB POLICE 

■ 



1 tlriiA Aiigela lias lost llie cl ' iauce of slijging the solo part in the chureh 

Jeativd^ Chcvrlie Hunter *s father/ the choirmaster, is furious with her because che 
way late for the testes yestsrdsj^. — And &ll because of the police ' , 



I- 



I suppose Ang^a lidrnot lik^e to tell Vir. Hunter that~ she Tras Iste^^ecaus^e Bh^- - 
haill to go to the police station. Not that she had done anything wrong. But it was 
a bit awkward* A policeman car:e to our house to enquire about some shop-lifting at 
our sweet and tobacco shop in Fore Street Apparently Angela saw sone suspicious 
characters vhen she v;as there and the police wanted her to tell them all about it. • 

So by the time they had finished questioninrj her, she was late reaching the 
church for the singing teste. She vas too shy to tell Mr., Hunter in front of the 
whole choir wh^t had happened. I could not think v/hat had happened, but when she told 
me afterwards, lAwas- furious with her and wiiJh I'Lr. Hur.ter. I think I will havfi a word 
;fith Charlie at ^hool tomorrow and ask hin to tell his father exactly why Angela was 
late. 

Another thing n3ade ne furious. Our neighbours saw the police call at o\ir'1lou'6e 
and started gossiping. Then young ^eorge Jenkins began to shout at ne saying that 
our family was in trouble with the police. That started it. I told hin he was 
probably the shop-lifting ezpert the police were looking for. This made him attack 
me, as I hoped, and V7e had a real set-to in the street. Up went the ;findows, and 
other kids gathered round and there was quite a scene. 

. George and I were hauled off hone by our mothers, but not before we had given 
each other quite a few knocks. Now I*m furioiis with hin, uy mother, Angela, 
Mr. Huntjer and vath the entire police forcel No doubt I ;fill be adding my father to 
the list shortly after he cones honel I know he will be pretty angry with me when 
herh^rs about*ny street fighti 



But ^Ismust get a message thro^jgh to Kr. 
eolo test foK"On Wings , of Song". 



Hunter about Angela being late for the 



I suppose G^rge Jenkins and I will soon be friendly again once the real tinith 
about the police visit is knom in our street. 

from " Pleasure in £np:lish - Sta^re Onjs" published by Longmans . 



SUGSBSfBD LBSSOI? PLAN 
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1 • Read the passage, at least twice, to the group. 

"7; Ask some simple direct questions" to recap on the narrative line. 

3* The Substance of the passage is the vray that people react to involvement with the 
^J5rtir-ttie police. 

a) Consider and discuss why Angela did not want to tell Hr. Hunter the truth 
about her being late for choir practice^ Ask the pupils what they would 
have done in Angela's place. 

Consider and discuss if Kr. Hunter was right to be furious with Angela. 



b) 

c) 

d) 



Consider and discuss the reasons for the strreet fight between the TOiter 

0 get a 'message to Kr* Hunter. 



ana George Jenki^ 



Consider why^t was essential forthg. 

9^ 
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(eT SPBCIAL WRITHro PROGRAPa'IES 

The Committee have found that "Write Around Cards", published by Blackife serve 
the needs of supplying" thQ right kind of 3tii!nil\x3 for this vrork, thgugh there are 
other suitable stimul?. on/ offer from other firms. They suggest the following 
leggon pl^n' l:)age'a" on/? 1r)te c^rdr^ilrtr^he'- This consists of six frames, - 

illustrating the ad'^ritupes of four teenagers- at a fair* 




1 . Teaching in tfc^ story > The stimulus will not be effective for such pupils ^ 
unless the teachejf gives then a start by asking a series of siinple questions to 
establish the cor/tent»'of the different frames and bring out the develojmient of the 
' narrative line. , 

i. Hov? nany people are there in the story, and what sort of people are they? 

ii» What^^^e they talking about in the first frame? 

iii* .In the aecond frame they have arrived at the fair .and are looking around, 
tryptng to decide what to do. TcThat do they see? ' 

iv* . Th^ third frame cotild be called Happy Moment". Why? 

V. llezt they went on the "Dodgems". Are they enjoying themselves? 

vi* Kext they went on the Big Wheel. Vfhat unfortunate thing happened as 
th^y were going round? 

V 

vii* How does the last frame suggest a happy ending? How did this come . 
about? 

-2. Assignment > Having asked these questions and encouraged a little simple 
discussion around them, the teacher may briefly recapitulate a suggested 
narrative line, and then the pupils can be asked to TOite their o^m versions of 
the story. One usef\il method may be for the pupil to imagine himself or herself as 
one of the four involved in the story. 

< " » ' 

I 

I ■ 

•t'-l • : - " 
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TYPE 10 - ADDITIONAL FROGRAT-HaS TO CATSR FOR THE SPECIAL NEEDS 

OF THE MOST ABLE PUP ILS ^ ' 

^ ^ In mixed aFility classes Tat SHe bpposite"ena~o? the spectiW^f ri5m ~tlTe"Rett'e~diaLl r ~~ 

thorg 17x11 oftCTt be chiitiren ^osel ^tbiH ti e s a fe-mrfeedl y in -eseess- -^-^fche- norm * 

Frequently such pupils vrLll be lef^t with time on their hands after compxetin^ the 

,aa3?BaI -4^1a s5 work ^ Teachers fflust> ^eal4s e th at 'more of lAe 

The provision of additional caterKpl should be based on the follo\iing consideralTtcm^:- 

\ 

a) It should be more exacting both intellectually and linguistically* 

\ * 

b) It should not overlap nalb^rial that may be used in^.sub sequent yea,rs 
by the same children. ' " , 

c) It should be pleasurable/ since a child who is working on his pT*"^ 

requires added motivatioji. 

I 

d) The work shpuld be of such a natur/ that it does not place un^ue stress 
on the tine and personal resources of the administrator. There are 
other^ in the class who heed his services as a teacher • 

'SUGGESTIONS ' ' • 

The provision of guided Private Reading is one way of satisfying all criteria. 
In practice it ^all* probably be best to utilise the existing class library, stiffened 
by the addition of carefully selected texts of a suitably demanding concept level. 

A second possibility is additional language usage practice at a more advanced 
level. Teachers will find^vthat the examples and assignments in 'Language in Use', 
publishlsd by the Schools Co^cil, are suitable for individual work.* 

A third possibility is the purchase of a few hi^-^uality Resource Books, prefer- 
ably with assignments, to be made available on an individual basis. Again, it is 
imperative to ensure that the particular book chosen is not oiie that T-rLll be generally 
adopted at a later stage in the course. 
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-SUOGES-TIONS -FOR ' A • pB P Am E HTAL POLI CE 



ON- -FRB^ ITBNCY OF P ROGRAIMEG 



suggestions refer to a typical number of times any programme should occur in 
a session. . . ! . _ 

Ha.jor Programmes ^ , • ^ • . 

i# . The -Project: one magor and one minor per session. 



'Close Readings* eigh**een per session* (Some of these will last only one 
period, others twoj. 

5» Fxograimnes Using Literature and Related Stimuli. 

(a) Ik)etry: It is difficult to allocates specific figure to this, 
§ince poetry can be used in so many different naj'^'in 
. ' . the -English classroom. See the appropriate section. 

, Short Stories: seven- per session* (Some read without comment)* 

(c) JTovels: one novel clock for classrreading, though private novel- 
reading forms an important par t of other programmes. 

■ ' ' *■ ■ ' 

(d) Thematic Collection of Various Literary and Other Stimuli: ^ 
two per session. 

.(e) Drarrta Texts: A difficulty here, depending on the length of the ' 
di:ama texts. Assuming, normal one-act plays, about three per 
session. ^ 

4. Programmes to Encourage Private Reading: . at every avaijkble opportunity 
in accordance with the recommend^»,tions in the appropriate section. 

Hinor Programmes . ' 

1* Language Programmes: three per se ssio n though it should oe borne in mind 
.that much incidental language 'work will occur in 0"j;her pr^ogrammes. " * 
Occasionally, also, direct lessons of a corred'^ive nature will be required. 

2. Personal Writing Programmes: two per session. . 

3» Programmes to Explore Issue of Interest by Class or Sroup Discussion: 
•two. per session. ^ 

Creative Drama: this again is a special case depending on the 
availability of sp'^cijilist assistance and the individual' ability and 
. interest of the teacher; since conditions vary so iri.dely from SQhool to 
school, any time allocation would be misleading* 

" - - ' '105 ; • 
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^ APPENDIX III 



} 



-enacK LIST for 'HOHTHLr- Rmmi 



The followxng questions summari&e the main considerations an English teacher 
should have in mind' when conducting the monthly review of progress, remembering 
always the Principle of Balance, • 

.1. , Have the maoor programmes (iceo those designated'in Part One by an asterisk) been 
adequately represented during the month? 

2. Has a note been taKen of the essential items that have not appeared or have been 
treated inadequately, so that provision can be made for them in the planning of 
work, for the following month or lai;er? , , 

3. Has thought been given to the placing of the more occasional programmes (e.g. 
Class or Group discussion) so tliat the Principle of Balance through the year can 

• be observed? ^ . t 

4. Has t^er.y LetJu sufricieuL variety of programmes based on literature? (There are 
sub-tVpes a to e and it can be, an easy matter to neglect the range offered within 
this i^e of programme.) 

5. Has undue prominence been given to any activity at the expense of those that are 
more vital? 



THE OYER-RIDING COKSIDSHi'vTION 13 3ALMCE 
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"tHead the "wioTe question before starting to \n:ite), 

A. All of your life you have lived in the same house and town. Now your father 
is moving to a new job 100 miles away. You will be leaving everyone and 
everything, that is familiar to you and be going to a^life which will be very 
strange. You are not really looking forward to this move. Imagine the things 
that would be going through your head as you lie in bed the night before you 
move. . . ^ 

^ ASSISNMEMT 1 Write an entry for your diary, trying to show these thoughts 

and feelings? ahout all you are leaving behind* (Try to write 
about 8-10 Ij^nes). , (8 marks) 

B* Tou have been in your new home for nearly a month now. Things which you were 
dreading have turned out much better 'than you expected. 

ASSISMENT 2 ;- Write a letter to a friend in your last school, telling him/her 
how' you are settling in. Try to ghow how much your attitude has 
changed since you wrote your diary entry. » * 

(Your letter should have at least 3 paragraphs)." (12 marks) 
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^Vhil e th^gr eater part of the C o amiittee'a .recopi mendation s >f or a bala nced 



it is none the less true that tliere are occasions when. the subject has a legitimate 
ancillary role to -play- in the working of the scHool. * - ' / 

. ' ' \ - ^ • / ' 

An example^ of this might be vrhen therd has been an outside visitor to the 

school and either a speech of welcome or a letter of thanks has to TSe^given. It is 
clearly an En^ish Department responsibility to ensure that the task is carried out 
as a part of the general learning activity. 

' ^ 

A further example of a C£^e for such a special programme may be the need to 
introduce first year* pupils t(/ the- conventions and disciplines of formal meetings 
so that they may be helped to tak^an effective part in such organisations as the 
School Council anci extra-mural Societies* '* / 

It is to be. hoped that special programmes of this kin<it Mil not oj^cur so 
frequently as to interfere with the Principle of Balance.^ \ 



ACgMOWLSDQEHEMTS 

' >V ' 

T^^thaiaks of the Committee are due to the follovdng for perMssion -to 
reproduce cdpyrrght material: 

!• Laurie Lee and The Hogarth Press for the extract 'First Lesson' from 
•Cider ¥p.th^sie'^ 

2. Hyfanwy Thomas Bnd Messrs, Paber &^Paber, publishers of 'Collected Poems' 
by Edward Thomas f or *' Adlestrop' and for 'A Cat', ^ 

i. 

3« Carl Sandburg ahd Harcoirt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. for the poem ' Atithmetic' 
from 'Complete, Poems' . * , 

4. e. e. cummings and MacGibbon & Lee Ltd., publishers of COMPLETE POEMS by . 
e. e. cummings for 'She being Brand* . 

5» Leslie Halward and David Higham Associates, Ltd. publishers of 'The 
Breadwijntoer ' . 

< 

6. Charles E. Carryl and Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers of 'Admiral '.s 
Caravan' from which comes the poem 'The Plaint of the Csimel' . 

* ' ■ » * 

?• Camera Press Ltd. for use of the photograph 'Whites Only'. 

8. klex J^__G)iS5. for The extracj 'Where are you walking around, man?' .fcrom 
'A Walk in the Night' . ' '• 

9* Yglesias and Hughes and the Longman Sroup Ltd., for 'A Visit from the 



Pol^ice' from 'Pleasure in English'. 



10. Faber and Faber, Ltd. for ^'Billy the K£d' from 'The Hot Sates' by 
Wiliiam Solding. 

J ^ ' ' ' 

11. Charles Caxisley and ^Rupert Hart-Davis for 'Timothy Winters' from 
' IJnion^ Street * . / - • 

^ In the following cases permission has been sought but has not been 
confirmed at the time cjf going to press: y 

1. ^he poem 'The Mongol' by Jennifer Noble. 

2. The poem 'Silence' by Eugene S-omringer. 
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